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A Handbook of Rajputana classes. 


CHAPTER I. 


General* 


Geographically Hie term Rajputana which is not. an old one, is applied to 

the tract of country lying between 23 3' and 
30 12' North and 69 30' and 78 IT East having 
according to the Imperial Survey of India, a total area of about 131, 698 squaYo 
miles. It is surrounded by the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central 
India Agency, and the Bombay Presidency* About three-fifths of the country 
is in the north-west dry area. The remainder is included in the Central 
India plateau, with the exception of the States of Aiwa r, Bharatpur and Dholpur 
which form part of the Indo-Gangetic Plain* 

Physically, Rajputana is interesting as containing the watershed of tho 

continent of India, the Aravalli Mountains, 
Physical featnree. . . , , , ., . ., 

winch commencing roughly at the famous ridge 

of Delhi, run, though not in an unbroken chain, through the heart of the country 

from north-east to south-west, culminating in the group of hills among which 

Mount Abu, the summer political capital, is situated. In this group and a 

few miles from Abu is Guru Sikar (5,650feet) xhe highest mountain between the 

NiJgirjs and the Himalayas* 

Rajputana also embraces a largo portion of the famous 4 groat desert * of 
India on its northern and north-western sides. 

its riv rs arc few, the only one* of any importance being the Chambal and 
its tributaries, the Kaii Sind, the P&rbati, the 
Mashi and the Bauas. Other rivers v hicb are 
dry for most o fine year are the Luni aud Bangunga. It contains t be well kuowtt 
Halt Jake of Sdinbliar which is on the borders of Jodhpur and Jaipur. 

In the summer the heat, except in (he high lulls is great everywhere and 

in the we t and nortli-weat some of the hjpiu ^ 
r Climate. . . i . * .. 

maximum temporal.urea recorded in luau, are 

experienced Hot winds and dust »torm< are prevalent more >r less through¬ 
out. ihe country In the winter (he climate oi (ho north, especially mu ihe 
Bikaner border, i very much u-1 ior than in riie Southern Staina* 
liAGB 
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CHAPTER f. 

Geographically the term Rajputana which is not an old one, is applied to 

the tract of country lying between 23 3' and 
30 12 r North and 69 30* and 78 I7 7 East having 
according to the Imperial Survey of India, a total area of about 131, 698 squaro 
miles. It is surrounded by the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central 
India Agency, and the Bombay Presidency. About three-fifths of the country 
is in the north-west dry area. The remainder is included in the Central 
India plateau, with the exception of the States of A1 war, Bharatpur and Dholpur 
which form part of the Indo-Gan get ic Plain. 


Physical features. 


Physicidlv, Rajputana is interesting as containing the watershed of l ho 

continent of India, the Aravalli Mountains, 
which commencing roughly at the famous ridge 
of Delhi, run, though not in an unbroken chain. through the heart of t he country 
from north-east to south-west, culminating in the group of hills among which 
Mount Abu, the summer political capital, is situated. In this group and a 
few miles from Abu is Guru Sikar (5,630 feet) the highest mountain between the 
Nilgiris and the Himalayas. 

Raj put ana also embraces a large portion of the famous 4 great desert * of 
India on its northern and north-western sides. 

Its rivers are few, the only one» of any importance being the Chambal and 
its tributaries, the Kali Sind, the Parbati, the 
Maslu ami the Bunas. Other rivers which are 
dry for most oft he year are the Luni and Banganga. It contains f ho. well Luowti 
Hftlt lake of Suiabliar which is .*u the borders of Jodhpur and J upm. 

In the summer the beat, except in (he nigh lulls is great ov«. rvwhere and 
in the west and notfh-wv.O some of f he high. *L 
maximum temperatures recorded in Iudiu arc 
experienced Hot wind* and dust storms are prevalent more >r less tlirough- 
mit the country. In the winter the donate of the north, especially in the 
Bikanejr border, i r very much colder than in flu.* Southern iStaiea, 
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FIGHTING CLASSES OF RAJPUT ANA. 

The rainfall is very unequally distributed throughout Rajputana. The 
^'eitern portion Comes very near the limits of that part of Asia which belongs 
Rainfall t0 ^ U ' ra ^ es ‘ s districts of the world, though even 

on this side the south-west winds bring annually 
a little rain from the Indian Ocean. In Jaisalmer and parts of Jodhpur and 
Rileaner the annua! fall averages scarcely more than 6 or 7 inches ; in the south¬ 
west the fall is much more copious and at Mount Abu has, on more than one 
occasion, exceeded 100 inches. 



But, except in these South-W est Highlands of the Aravallis, the rain is most 
abundant in the south-east of Rajputana. Along the Southern States from 
Banswara to Jhalawar and Kotah, the land gets not only the rains from the 
Indian Ocean, but also the remains of the moisture which comes up from the 
Buy ol Bengal in the south-east, and this supply occasionally reaches all 
Mo war. In this part of the country, if the south-west rains fail early those 
from the south-east usually come to the rescue later in the season. On the 
otlu.-r hand the northern part of Rajputana gets a scanty share of the winter 
rains of Northern India while the southern part usually gets none at all beyond 
a few gentle showers about Christmas. In the central tract about Ajmer and 
towards Jaipur, the periodical supply of rain is very variable. If the eastern 
f inds are strong, they bring good rains from the Bay of Bengal; whereas, if 
ti e S mth-Wcat Monsoon prevails, the rain h comparatively late and light. It 
may b° said shortly that from Bikaner and Jaisalmer in the north-west, to 
Banswara in the South, and Kotah and Jhalawar in the south-east, there is a 
very gradually increasing rainfall from about G to 37 inches, the quantity 
in reasing very rapidly after the Aravallis have been crossed. This peculiar 
c La* actor of tie* ^ • infall should be remembered when considering such questions 
as lite distribution of population, den. itv and material condition, in the various 
States. 

Except in Jaipur, Bikaner, Kotah. Jodhpur and Bharatpur, canals are 

praefieally non existent. The total estimated 
Irrigation, . . . . . , , .. 

area irrigated by canals is only about- I JO miles. 

A jTojer-t is on foot, howev* r. for the initiation of Northern Bikaner by canals 

ir an < he Sutlej. Wells and t auks arc the chief means of irrigation in most parts 

of the country. 


Rajputana is chiefly an agricultural am) pastoral country, nearly 

two thiols of tlu? population Wing supported 
primarily thereby. The most important crops 
axe bajra (spiked millet), jow.ir (gcoat nuiict), Indian coin, wheat, barley and 
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gram. Beans, cotton, sugar-cane, poppy, tobacco, mustard, castor, rape- 
linseed and til are also grown. Large herds of camels, cattle and sheep form 
the main wealth of the Western and northern parts. 

The total population is about 11.000.000 and the total area is about 

131,000 square miles. This gives an average 
Population. density of about 83 persons per square mile 

which is lower than any province in India except Burma and Baluchistan. 
The variation in the different States is enormous, rising as high as 282 in 
Bharatpur and sinking to 5 in Juisalmer. This latter figure is equalled by 
New South Wales, South Australia and Brazil, while the density of Bharat- 
pur can be compared with that of its neighbours, Gurgaon 333, Muttra *133 
and Agra 551. 

Rajputana is, on the whole, very badly provided with metalled roads. 

The total length of these is under 2,000 miles. 
Communications. The sta |- e 0 f re pair in which they are kept up is 

very variable. The principal roads fit for motor traffic are Ajmer to Kotuh 
130 miles ; Ajmer to Todgarh (Merwara) 77 miles ; Ajmer to Jodhpur 150 miles ; 
Ajmer to the Bharatpur boundary, through Jaipur, 107 miles; Bharatpur to 
Agra 35 miles; Bharatpur to Muttra 21 miles; Bharatpur to Muttra t \d lhg, 
42 miles : and Maonda to Khetri 17 miles. Any planned motor tour is therefore 
quite impossible. 

Railwav communication has, however, tremendously Improve tin the last 
1 5 years and a reference to the map will show the present alignments. Projects 
are on foot to extend the Jaipur Railway from Palsana to Blmvnni and to link 
up Delhi with Karachi through Bikaner. About the most inaccessible place 
in Rajputana is Jakdmer which is roughly 100 mile* from Barmer Station on 
the Jodhpur Bikaner Railway. Fora great many years to come the camel 
will remain supreme as a means of locomotion over the greater pail of (He 
country. 

Rajputana lias often boon called emo of the back wafers of India end to 

dome extent this description still holds good. 
General characteristic/!. . . , ... kT r . l. 

Consisting us it does, entirely id Indian oiaies, 

except for the small island of Ajmci Merwara, it retains that Anuta iv-asui- 

vn ii:*m of ideas, lalmini.-tmlion and Cu^to-ns which iiiliaicnl, in so Jm.itiv of 

the stafos all over India. The Kajputs still exhibit unity tn„- 

cliniucteristicaot the feudal ages, the inherito&ec from oonluries of con-taut 
wmfure and in many part* still hlioW by their di dain of maun I labour uni 
of commercial undertakings, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Administration, 


Rajputana consists of 18 States, 3 Cliiefships and the British Districts of 

Apner-Merwara. For political purposes tho 
States are grouped into eight political charges — 
three Residencies and four Agencies while the States of Alwar, Bikaner and 
Sirohi deal direct with the Agent to the Governor-General. The following 
shows the political grouping of the States—the whole being under the superin¬ 
tendence of the Agent to the Governor-General. 


Residency or Agency. 

*. 

Head Quarters. 

States. 

Mewar Residency • « • • 

Udaipur # 

Udaipur. 

Jaipur Residency • • • 

Jaipur • 

Jaipur. 

Kiahengnrh. 

Lawa (Ohiofehip). 

Western Rajputana States Residency 

Jodhpur o 

Jodhpur. 

Jaisalrner. 

Eastern Rajputana States Agency 

Bharatpux 0 

Bharat pur. 

KarauIJ. 

Dholpur. 

Kotak and JhaJawar Agency * 

Kotah • , 

Kotnh. 

J halawar. 

Haraoti and Tbnk Agency • • 

Deoli . ♦ 

' Bundi. 

Tonk. 

Shall pura (Chicfehip)* 

Southern Rajputana States Agency 

Ncemurb * 

Dungarpur. 

Bans warn. 

Pariabgat h. 

Khuahalgarh ((ItiefvhipX 


The following table shows further details regarding the States : - 







Nft of 


Staton. 


, Area 
in sqiniro 
liiiiefl. 

Ruling Faioiiy and Title oil Uuiec, 

gmiR to 
wMrh 
entitled ai 
pcrwmncrrt 

- 





dyn«*»t»o 

'iiltlh’. 

Alwar * 

• • 

1 

3,*V1 j 

Rajput (Naruku), Maliamja • 

15 

Baruiwivra 

• 0 

. 

l.«l# 

Rajput Mifhaiavrat , 

15 

Skaratpiar 

• • 

• 

1,»H2 ! 

.Tat, M dumuja . . . 

17 
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State. 

Area 
in square 
miles. 

Ruling Family and Title of Ruler. 

No. of 

guns to 
which 
entitled as 
perinanant 
dynastic 
salute. 

Bikaner 

23,315 

Rajput (Rathor), Maharaja 

17 

Bundi .... 

2,220 

Rajput (Hara), Maharao Raja 

17 

Dholpur 

1,200 

Jat, Maharaj Rana 

15 

Dungarpur . 

1,447 

Rajput (Sesodia), Maharawal . 

15 

Jaipur .... 

15,579 

Rajput (Kachwaha), Maharaja 

17 

Jaisalmer 

16,002 

Rajput (Bhatti), Maharawal . 

15 

Jhalawar « • 

810 

! Rajput (Jhala), Maharaj Rana 

13 

Ka auti 

3,242 I 

Rajput (Jadon)/ Maharaja 

17 

lvidiangarh . 

858 ' 

1 Rajput (Rath, r), Maharaja . 

15 

Kotah .... 

5,684 

Rajput Tiara), Maharao 

17 

Kuehalgarh Chicfship 

340 

Rajput (Rathor), Rao . 

Nil 

Lawa Chiofship 

19 

Rajput (Naruka), TJhakur 

Nil 

Jodhpur 

34,903 

Rajput (Ratho \ Mahaiaja . 

17 

Udaipu* 

* 12,691 

Rajput (Seflodia), Maharana . 

19 

Paftubgarh . . 

886 J 

Rajput (Sesodia), Maharawat . 

15 

Shah nira C'hiefship . j 

405 

Rajput (Sesodia), Raja Dhiraj 

Nil 

SI roll! .... 

1,904 

Raj pat Depra), Maharao 

15 

Took .... 

2,553 

{ 

Mussalman \awab 

17 


cockpit of India and 


Rajputona has boon aptly described by Rudyard Kipling as having been the 


ftcr centuries of warfare between the inhabitants end 


the Mahomedan rulers, the Mahrattas and lastly the 1‘incUris, treaties were 
entered inti) with the British Government guaranteeing the independence 
RD d protection of the various States. The first treaty was with Alwar in 
1803 and the last with Jh ala war in l s; t8. The year 18C2 wa-= notable for the 
grant to every Ruling Prince, of a Kimul guaranteeing to him and his si.cessors 
the right of adoption in the event of failure of natural heirs aud this v.as 
followed by a series of agreements relating to the mutual extradition of I'ei ons 
charged with, heinous offences. Ajmer McnVara iuift, ni aim, bcv.ii in the 
























SOME NOTES ON THE ADMINISTRATION. 

possession of the Rajputs, Mahometans and Mahrattas and 8 l the close of i ie 
Pindari War the districts were ceded to the British Government by Daulat Rao 
Sindhia ‘ the Mahratta chief ’ on June 25th, 1818. 

In 1871 the two districts were formed into a Chief Commissionership under 
the Political Department of the Government of India. The Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana is Chief Commissioner and under him i- a 
Commissioner with ‘ generally ' one or two Assistant Commissioners. 

The land may be divided into two main groups namely, that under the 

direct management of the Darbar. called Kha'-'a 
L..ml tenure. an( j 11 s ;xt held by grantees, whether individua's 

or religious institutions, and known as Jagir, inam, bhum, mnaji , 
dharmada, wink, etc. The proportion of territory under the direct fiscal and 
administrative control of the chief varies widely in different States. In 
Jodhpur it is about one-seventh, in Udaipur one-fourth and in Jaipur two- 
fifths : whereas in Kotah it forms three-fourths and in Alwar and Bharatpur 
seven-eighths. Where the clan organisation is strongest and mo4 coherent t ho 
chiefs personal dominion is smallest, while it is largest where he is, or bus 
lately been an active and acquisitive ruler. 

In the Khalsa territory the Darbar is the universal landlord ; the superior 

and final right of ownership is vested in it. bat 
Kh ' llvl ‘ many of the cultivators also hold a subordinure 

proprietary right as long as they pay the State demand. Tins latter is especially 
the case in .Alwar where the system is known as bisivadari. 

In former times the word Jagir was applied only to estates held by Rajputs 

on condition of military service. The JagiiJ ir 
Jae ' r ’ was the Thakur or lord who held by grant 

(pnibt) of his chief, and performed service with specified quotas at home and 
abroad. The grant was for the life, of the holder, with inheritance for his 
offspring in lineal descent, or adoption with the sanction of the chief and 
resumable for crime or incapacity ; this reversion and power of resumption were 
marked by the usual ceremonies on each lapse of the grantee, of sequestration 
of relief, and of homage and investiture of the heir. Some centuries ago it 
waa the practice in Udaipur for a Thakur to shift with family, chattels, and 
r ,'*.d,u-rs from one estate to another and it is said that>ueh c hanges «e-o 
triennial. The system was a perfect check to the imbibing of local m tnchmcit 
a ’,j ,. h< > prohibition against erecting huts for refuge or dedanee, prevented it • 
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growth if acquired. It produced the object intended, obedience to the chief 
and unity against the restless Moghul. 


At the present time, lands granted in recognition of service or as a mark of 
the chiefs personal favour arc all classed as jagir , though the grantees may be 
Mahajans, Kayasths, etc. The Jagirdars may therefore be classed as Rajput 
and non-Rajput; and as regards the latter it will suffice to say that they usually 
pay no tribute or rent but have to attend on the chief when called on. The 
duties and obligations of the Rajput nobles and Thakurs and the conditions ou 
which they hold vary considerably. Pome pay a fixed sum yearly as quit- 
rent or tribute and have also to supply a certain number of horsemen or foot- 
soldiers for the public service. Others either pay tribute or provide armed men 
or in lieu o* the latter obligation make a cash payment. This latter is now the 
case in Jodhpur. At every succession to an estate the heir is bound to do 
homage to his chief and pay a considerable fee. Jagir estates cannot be sold, 
but mortgages are not uncommon, though they cannot be foreclosed ; adoptions 
are allowed with the sanction of the Darbar. 


The tenure known as bhum next demands attention. It is peculiar to 
Rajputs. The word itself means “ land ” and 
bhumia signifies the allodial proprietor. The 
tenure consists essentially in a hereditary, non-resumable and inalienable 
property in the soil. The title of bhumia is so cherished that the greatest 
chiefs are solicitous to obtain it, even in villages entirely dependant on their 
authority, as well as in those outside their territorial jurisdiction. The 
Maharaja of Kiskengarh is one of the bhumias of Ajrner district. The duties 
of bhumia* were originally threefold: to protect from marauders village a 
and village cattle within the confines of the bhum ; to protect the property 
of travellers within the village ; and to compensate sufferers from a crime which 
should have been prevented. This rude device for the protection of property 
is now, practically speaking, obsolete. Provided the bhumias do not neglect 
their duties, they hold for ever. 


The other tenures mentioned above, namely inam, mvafi, ttcusam, dharmada t 

etc., may be grouped together. Lunds are grant- 
other tenures. , , T , f b 

ea thereunder to Rajputs for maintenance, to 

rh omb' in lieu of salary, and to Brahmans, Charans, etc., in charity ; they are 

turn ally rent free and are sometimes given for a single life only. Grants to 

temple* : however, aie given in perpetuity, but the lands canuot be sold. 
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A NOTE ON IRE PEOPLE* 

o 


CHAPTER III. 

The People. 

Of the total population of Rajputana, Hindus easily predominate with a 
population of a little over eight out of ever}- ten, while Musalmans come next 
with nearly one out of ten, the remainder being Jains, Animists, etc-., who do not 
come within the scope of this handbook. 

The peoples of India have been divided into seven physical tyres and the 
people of Rajputana arc classified as belonging to the Indo-Aryan type to 
which Punjabis and Kashmiris belong. This type approaches most closely 
to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan colonists of India. 

The signification of the word “caste” has long been and will continue to 
be hotly debated, but for the purpose of this book the word is best- defined as 
“ the biggest group of persons outside which a man cannot marry;” thus Raj¬ 
puts, Jats, Gujars, Mers, etc., are all names of separate castes as a Rajput must 
marry a Rajput, a Jat a Jat, and so on. 

The laws governing marriage which the terms endogamy and exogamy 
, Marriage. denote are as follows : — 

Endogamy is the law which “ allows marriage only betwe en persons 
who are recognised as being of the same blood connect ion or kindred, 
and if, where it occurs, it confines marriage to the tribe or com¬ 
munity, it is because the tribe regards itself as comprising a 
kindred.” Therefore among Hindus, Rajputs, Jats, Gujars, etc., 
are endoganious divisions. 

Exogamy is defined to be prohibition of marriage between all persons 
recognised as being of the same blood, whether they form one community or 
part only of a community or parts of several communities, and accordingly 
it may prevent marriages between persons who (though of tho same blood) 
are of different local tribes, while it b quentlv happen?, that it leans perr.m 3 
of the same local (ribe (but who are no( of the same blood) free to marry cr.e 
another.” Briefly it is the practice of marrying o, v ’1 -fide one's own group. 
Thus a Rajput , of the Rather 'dan cannot marry Ibuhoryjrh In the 
°!iapters on each caste the names of the principal clans will bo givon, 
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In no case may a man marry into his own section but the name of the 
section goes by the male side, and consequently, so far as the rule of exogamy 
is concerned, there is nothing to prevent him marrying his sister’s daughter, 
his maternal aunt or even his maternal grand-mother. To bar alliances of 
this kind, a separate set of rules is required, which usually overlap the exo- 
gamous rule to some extent. Marriage with any person descended in a direct 
line from the same persons is universally prohibited. There is a simple for¬ 
mula generally in use to the effect that marriage must not be performed within 
the line of paternal uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, maternal aunt. 
The number of generations to which the prohibition extends varies with 
different castes. 


Hyp rgamy or “ Marrying up ” is the custom which forbids a woman of 
a particular group to marry a man of a group lower than her own in social 
standing and compels her to many in a group equal or superior in rank'. The 
custom is observed by Rajputs but not by castes which permit widow 
remarriage. The coiiS 3 quencc of this restriction is a surplus of marriageable 
girls in the superior groups and a tendency to female infanticide among 
8 ich groups. This was so prevalent at one time that a law was passed making 
things unpleasant for any village that could not show a respectable propor¬ 
tion of girls. 

Among the agricultural classes at the present day infant marriage is not 
very common. The average age is roughly 12 to 15 for girls and 1G to 20 

f er boys. 

The most essential difference between marriage in India and in Europe 
is that in the latter, the cere me my is always immediately followed by cohabi¬ 
tation, while among many classes of the population of India consummation 
does not take place until some years after marriage. Marriages are usually 
c lobrated in the months of Baisakh , Jcth , Asadh, Magsar, Mngh and Phagun , 
corresponding to April, May and June, December, January, February ar.d 
part of March. They are not celebrated in the rainy season (chauraasa) 
because the god Vishnu is supposed to be asleep and cannot be invoked to 
b<; itow blessings on the happy couple, and also doubtless because in tills 
season the marriage parties could not travel about the country except at great 
inconvenience and discomfort. The actual dates are determined by astrolo¬ 
gical considerations but there arc certain auspicious days on which marriages 
can be celebrated without the necessity of consulting astrologers. These 
days which are mostly used by Rajputs, Jats, Oujars, Minas and Ahirs are 
Akka Tij (the 3rd day of the bright half of B&isakh), Janam Auhmi (Krishna 's 



birthday in September), Den Dthni Guards (in November), Dhulandi (inMarch) 
and Basani (in April). Mahomedans marry at any time of the year except 
during the Muharram, but many of the converted Maliomedan castes also 
favour days preferred by Hindus. 

The various ceremonies connected with Hindu marriages will now bo 
described in detail but slight modifications occur among different castes. 

Although Hindus and Musalmans are, by law, permitted to have mor 
than one wife, polygamy is rare as the last census taken in 1011 showed 
that there were only 1,037 wives for every 1,000 husbands. 

Betrothal ( sagai) is at first informally arranged by the parents and if 
Betrothal matters are satisfactory they then proceed 

to the formal betrothal. In this the bride \s 
fathers sends his family barber (nai) and the family priest with Re; 1 and a 
cocoa-nut (nan/al) to the house of the bridegroom. The latter, iu the presence 
of his relatives is seated on a low stool (patra) and receives the rupee and 
cocoa-nut from the Nai who makes a mark (tilca) on his forehead and gives him 
some sweatmeats. In cases where money is paid for the bride the price is 
fixed and part of it is paid. This completes the betrothal. The nai is feasted, 
and departs after being given a tip and a wrap ( khes ). 


Marriage, 


An auspicious date for the wedding is fixed by tho Brahman or inrohii 
of the bride’s family some five or six weeks before the marriage. For several 

days before the marriage procession (bnrat) 
starts from the boy’s village, he is feasted in 
his relations’ bouse in turn and on these occasions he receives the ban his 
body is rubbed over by the Nai with a mixture ( ubaina ) of flour, turmeric and 
oil. The boy receives five, seven or nine batis and the girl receives two less 
iu her own house. The guests who are to accompany tho bar a! are invited 
by receiving small quantities of rice coloured yellow with turmeric. These 
guests assemble at the boy’s village before the barat starts, and each pay 
their neota or contribution to tho marriage expanses. 


The system of neota is a curious one and will be host understood by an 
example. A invites B to the marriage of his son. B presents a neota of Ks. 5. 
If subsequently B has a marriage he will invite A who must pay at Fast Rs. 5 
but will probably pay Rs. 7. This excess of IF. 2 is called lad/mo and B 
will have to pay at least this amount of neota to A on the next oce i>ion of a 
marriage in A’s family- The account can be closed by either party on an 
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occasion paying no more than the exact amount of the excess due from 
him. 

There is no mistaking a barai ; during the marriage season many can be 
seen going by road and rail. The bridegroom gaily dressed in red and tinsel 
looks very modest and self conscious with a large sword in his hand while 
his friends keep his courage up with songs and music. He is very often 
mounted on a horse, a mode of conveyance which often adds to the look of 
anxiety on his countenance. On arrival at the bride’s village there are various 
formalities to be gone through among which may be mentioned that of striking 
the loran . This is small wooden oddity shaped like a wicket gate and is hung 
over the door of the bride’s house. It is struck by the bridegroom before he 
is admitted to the house. The act is said to be a relic of olden days when 
would be bridegrooms had to break down the doorways to capture and make 
off with the objects of their affection. The actual marriage ceremony ( phera) 
always takes place after night fall at the bride’s house, in the courtyard of which 
a canopy is erected. The family priests of both parties arc present. The bride 
and bridegroom sit down, she on a pirci or high stool on his right and lie on a 
patra or low stool. The priests light the horn or sacred fire. Mantras or sacred 
texts are read and the boy’s right hand is put into that of the girl on which 
some Mcndi (henna) lias been rubbed. The girl’s priest then calls upon the 
girl's father to perform the Kanyadhan. The latter then puts some money 
into the boy’s hand and the girl’s priest pours water on it. The father then 
says that he gives his daughter as a virgin (kanya) to the bridegroom who 
accepts. The girl’s priest then knots her orhna (head wrap) to the bo}’’s 
dopaUa (scarf) and the phera or circumambulatory ceremony then takes place. 
T&e girl and boy both circle slowly seven times round the sacred fire keeping 
their right sides towards it the boy leading in the first four pheras and the girl 
in the last three. While this is going on the priests recite the genealogies of 
the couple. Various presents are then distributed after which the boy 
dej arts to the janwava (guest house) leaving his dopatla knotted to the 
orhna at the girl’s house. Thu day succeeding the phera ceremony is called 
bandhar and the bridegroom and the barat are fed at the expense of the bride’s 
father as is also the case on the next day as well and when the formal depar¬ 
ture takes place. On that day tbe bridegroom’s father proceeds to the bride’s 
house aud presents the ban oj present of clothes, jewels, etc. In the evening 
the barai assembles at the bride’s house, and the bride’s father brings the dan 
(gift) which consist of a bfldstcad under which are placed all the household 
uteugill which the bride is to take with her. The bov s father gives the 
village menial m some fees and the ncola is collected from the bride s guests 
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The actual departure of the barat takes place next morning and on this Occasion 
a female barber (wain) and the bride's father accompany her to the bride¬ 
groom's village where they are received by the women singing. Inside the 
bridegroom’s house seven thalis or dishes are placed on the ground in a row 
and the bridegroom proceeds to scatter them with his sword. The bride has 
to pick them up and place them one inside another without making a noise 
ot knocking together. The game of Jangan Iheltoa then takes place; the 
bride unties the bridegroom’s kangan or bracelet and he does the same for her. 
These are put into a farat, a flat dish containing water into which also a ring 
(challa) has been put. The bride and bridegroom then make snatches, she 
with two hands, and he with one, and whichever first gets the ring wins the 
game. Next day goilcundcda takes place. In this the bride is received into 
her husband’s got or clan by eating out of the same dish as his sisters and his 
brothers’ wives. 

If the bride has not attained puberty she subsequently returns to her 
father’s house. The muklawa or gaona ceremony takes place an odd number 
of years after marriage when the bride goes to live permanently with her 
husband and takes lip the more material duties of wedded life. 

Most of the enlisted Mahomedans of Rajputana having been converted in 
the past from Hinduism, they still retain much of the ritual described above 
in their marriages but many of them have the Nikah or marriage service, read 
by a Kazi or Monlvie. 

Most Indians spend a reckless amount of money over their marriages and 
ceremonies connected therewith and to regulate this and suppress the custom 
of infant marriages and check female infanticide has been the endeavour of 
social reformers from the time of Raja Jai Singh of Amber to the present dav. 

In 1888 an association was formed with representatives from every State 
in Rajputana by Colonel Walter, then the Agent to the Governor-Gcuoriil, 
It is still in existence and is known as the Walterkrit Uittanni Sabftu with 

objects as above. It has formulated rules to fix minimum ages for marriage 
and to control expenses in proportion to incomes. Though primarily in¬ 
tended to apply to Rajputana only, the rules have also been adopted by other 
classes, notably by the Jats of Bharatpur. 

Widow re-marriage is permitted by all fighting dan:osofRajputmi, ex¬ 
cept Rajputs, There is practically no cere non e, it being considered suiUcieut 
for the man to give a feast and announce ilmt e m*w wife, has arrived ami taken 
up her abode in his house, \niong most Hindu castes that permit widow 
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remarriage (nala or kareiva) it is usual for a widow to marry her deceased 
husband’s younger brother but this is not permitted among certain of the 
Bharatpur Jats. Among some Gujars a widow may even marry her deceased 
husband’s elder brother but this is a most unusual custom. If a widow doe3 
not marry into her late husband’s family the latter takes charge of the offspring 
of the first marriage and sometimes compensation is paid by the new husband. 


The birth of a son is always acclaimed as a matter for rejoicing while con¬ 
dolences are offered when a daughter is born. 

Birth ceremonies, Hindu. . 

After birth there are various ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the impurity of the mother but these need not be described. The 
child is generally named on the tenth day. The father makes enquiries of 
the Brahman who, after consulting his patra or almanac, gives the father 
generally four names beginning with the same letter to choose from. No 
such jjrecautions are taken in regard to a girl’s name which the parents fix 
themselves. 


Musalrnan. 


Among Musalmans the name is given on the fortieth day by the women of 

the family but sometimes the first name found 
on opening the Koran haphazard is taken. 
People who are well off perform the akik-a when the child is one year old ; it 
consists in sacrificing two goats in the case of a boy and one in the case of 
a girl. Circumcision ( Ihatna ) is performed by the nai when the boy is be¬ 
tween the age of 5 and 12. The nai receives at least Rs. 1-4-0 and a pigri 
for the operation. 

Among Hindus generally, there are no special ceremonies observed in the 

case of the death of a child under five years of 
age ; it is simply buried. 


Death customs 


On the approach of death in the case of the older persons, some grass is 
spread on the ground round the sick bed and the dying person placed on it. 
This rite is called bhon. After thedeath, gold, munga, Ganges water and tulsi 
leaves arc placed in the deceased’s mouth. The corpse is washed and clothed 
in new unwashed clothes. The clothes in which the deceased died are given to 
the dhanah A bier (arthi) in made of wood and is strew n with grass and cotton 
tufts and the body is then placed on it. A lamp is lighted which is kept burn¬ 
ing in the house till the tenth day after death. The bier is carried feet fore¬ 
most by four men to the burning ground ( challa ) and one of the bearers 
should be a son. As the jwocession leaves the house a pind or ball of flour i3 
placed at the door; another is placed where the bearers change places. At the 
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challa the jryre is prepared and the body placed in it. The son or chief mourner 
who performs the ceremonies (hiria larm) sets fire to the pyre with a torch of 
grass. When the pyre is alight, the chief mourner with a long stick makes a 
hole in the skull of the deceased calling out his name in a loud voice. The 
mourners bathe and return home. On the third day after the funeral the 
ashes are collected and when opportunity offers, are taken to the Ganges by 
some male member of the family and thrown into the river. On return, the 
bearer of the ashes goes straight to the challa where he sprinkles Ganges 


water. 


Among Musalmans on the approach of death, the kazi is called and repeats 
the Yasin in the ear of the dying person while the bystanders repeat the 
Raima. After death the body is placed with its face towards Mecca and the 
body is washed by the lazi and cotton is put in the ears and nostrils. Tho 
body is then dressed and laid out on the bier (janaza) wrapped in a chadar with 
another chadar over all. The janaza is then carried off by four men with the 
lieid foremost. At a distance of forty yards from the grave the janaza is 
put down and prayers are read and a Koran (previously purchased from him) 
is given to the Kazi for the benefit of the deceased’s soul. The body is then 
taken to the grave and placed in a.recess at the bottom of the excavation on 
its side with the face towards Mecca, the grave itself being dug north and south. 
The aperture of the recess is then so closed that when the grave is filled with 
earth none shall fall on the body. Gram and money are distributed to the 
fakirs and Laimas are read. The chadars which have been put on the body by 
friends are given to the Lazi. The procession then returns and seventy paces 
from the grave it stops and the. da n A is siibX for tile benefit of the soul of the 
deceased. During the three days after death the relatives and friends of the 
deceased engage in saying the Laima and for each Laima put on a heap a 
grain of gram. Twenty five seers of gram are thus collected and on the morn¬ 
ing of the third day (tija) these are parched and taken to the Masj id and them 
distributed to the beggars while tho kalmaS which have been read arc 
formally offered for the good of the deceased’s soul. During these three 
days the deceased’s family do not eat at their own house but at those of 
their friends. On the tenth day (dasman) food is given to fakirs ami 
prayers said and this id repeated on the twentieth day (hiswan) and on 
the Thursday nearest to the fortieth day after death. On tins last day 
relatives and guests from all parts assemble at the deceased’s house and give 
an account of the number of prayers which they have said for tho benefit of 
the deceased ; these are formally offered by all for that purpose and a feast 
takes place. 
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Except where building stone is available the houses of the people are 
^ generally of mud or unburnt bricks; some 

have flat mud roofs supported on wooden beams 
while others have sloping hoofs of illbaked tiles. The majority are low and 
badly ventilated and usually of the same pattern, namely a quadrangular en¬ 
closure with rooms ranged round the sides. In the desert tracts the poorer 
c .asses have to bo content with bee hive-shaped huts, made from roots and grass, 
and usually surrounded by a thorn fenco, which serves as a protection against 
the sand-drifts and hot winds as well as a cattle pen. 

With the average family however, the home consists of a covered gate¬ 
way with side rooms paoli or ( daoTltiy, within this entrance is an open square 
or yard called the chauk or u>ujan ; at the rear of this or on cither side is a veran¬ 
dah called sal and behind this again are the minor rooms for sleeping or living 
i-Ahd lcotha. The household cattle are generally penned at night either in the 

a. igan or jvioli. It is the ambition of every Indian officer (where lie docs not 
already possess one) to save enough money to build a substantial building 
known as a haveli or at any rate a commodious pakka gateway. This seems i o 
s • t a hall mark on the owner's social standing. 

The furniture of the average householder consists of some charpais or 

b. ‘dstends (khal) stools ( pidlias ) to sit on, a cliarkha or spinning wheel for tko 
w oman, a kothi or mud receptacle in the shape of a bin for his grain and a 
c hakki or hand mill for grinding the grain used daily. 

An important part of the household furniture is the greater or less army 
of domestic vessels of various kinds. The principal, perhaps r.re the Utah or 
ffirge flat dish or brass used for eating from ; tile lcatom or drinking vesse l 
the lotah of brass used for carrying water; the tokm or large brass vessel 
with narrow funnel liked mouth in which water or milk is kept ; the matka 
a large earthen vessel in which water is carried from the well ; the handia 
an earthen vessel of much the same shape in which the dalia or porridge is 
cooked and the milk warmed. The tawa is a flat iron plate upon which the 
roll or bread is baked. 

In houses where the men have attained to any rank or position in the army 
there will be found such things as pictures, glasses, plates of china or enamelled 
warn and camp chairs, etc In fact in villages which have been long associate d 
with the army, a British officer, who had even lost all his own kit. could be 
very comfortably put up and get all his needs attended to as the hospitality 
of the pt oplc is proverbial. 
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The majority of the people have three meals a day : namely, the first in 

the early morning before going to work, the sec- 
Food end at midday, and the third any time after 

sunset. The morning’s meal consists either of the remains of the previous 
evening’s ckapatis, or of a kind of porridge (rabri) of the flour of maize, bajra or 
jo war, coarsely pounded and boiled overnight in diluted buttermilk. The 
midday and evening meals usually consist of chapalis , pulse and vege¬ 
tables, washed down with milk or water. The ckapatis or unleavened cakes are 
made of wheat, barley, maize, bajra, or joivar, according to the means of the con¬ 
sumer. In the northern and western States bajra flour is especially popular. 
It is sometimes mixed with moth in the proportion of four to one, boiled in water, 
and improved by the addition of a little ghi . Animal food is not in general use 
though most Rajputs and some of the other Hindu castes eat it when they can 
afford it. The flesh of goats and wild hog is highly esteemed by Rajputs who 
will also eat all forms of game, such as hare, duck, partridge, etc. The meat is 
cooked in a highly palatable form though, sometimes, too highly peppered for 
European palates. On the whole however a meal of deshi Jchatia, consisting as 
it does of well cooked meat, rice, vegetables, and delicate ckapatis, forms a 
pleasant change. 

Among the Hindus, Rajputs, Jats, Gujars, Ahirs, Ujla Minas, will all eat 
food cooked by each other and most Hindus of Rajputana are extraordinarily 
free from prejudices which are so prevalent among Hindus of other parts of 
India. Rajputs are less priest ridden than other Hindus, and the supremacy 
of the Brahman is only nominal with thorn. 

Rajasthani is the principal language and is spoken by over 72 per cent of 

the population. There are more than sixteen 
Language. dialects of it which fall into four main groups, 

namely, Marwari, Jaipuri, Mewati, and Maluji, Of those the most important 
is Marwari which has its homo in Western Rajputana and is spoken by tner 
40 per cent, of the total population. It has many varieties such as Thalioi 
the desert, Bayri of north-east Bikaner, and Shekhaicati of north-west Jaipur* 
In Alwar the dialect is Mexcati (or Bighota) while further oast in Bharatpur and 
Dholpur the language becomes Western Hindi. All the dialects of Kaj«i,st hani 
are difficult to understand and still more difficult to speak. The reason for this 
is a peculiar intonation and rapidity of speech combined with a certain 
amount of slurring over of words. There are few books in existence the study 
of which would enable one to acquire the language, but much information can 
be gleaned from Volume 9 of the " Linguistic Survey of India and from The 
HAQB 
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dialects of Jaipur State'’ by the Hevercnd Maealister. Tlie former is a 
Government publication while the latter can be obtained from the Allahabad 
Mission Press. The language of the people is written in Hindi or Devanagr.i 
characters and their variations range from the print like letters of the cities 
to the illegible scrawl of the villages. 

The extreme difficulty of differentiating between the many shades and 
diversities of the forms of faith which are in¬ 
cluded in the conventional term “ Hinduism ” 

and of educing an exact definition of what constitutes Hinduism is recognised 
by all enquirers on the subject. 

The working belief of the ordinary Hindu peasant of Raj pu tan a may be 
summarized in the following terms :—“ He firmly believes in the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls and frequently consults a Jotshi both as to his former and future- 
incarnations being especially anxious to learn whether his actions are likely to 
ensure him a happy and prospeious existence in Lie next life or whether 
his evil deeds will outweigh his good actions and it will be his fate to be bom 
again as a donkey or other despised and hardly used animal. His fee to the 
Jotshi is not uncommonly regulated by the favourableness or otherwise of the 
answer he receives as to his probable future state. Ilis devotional offerings to 
demons, saints and godlings are meant rather to avert temporal evils or secure 
temporal blessings than to improve his prospects in the life to come. He has 
on idea that sin {pap) will bring evil on him and his fellows in this life as well 
as after death. His instincts as to good and evil are much the same as the 
ordinary European moral distinctions, only they do not take so wide a range ; 
instead of extending to the whole human race, or to the whole nation dr sect, 
they extend only to his own tribe, or village or family. When they extend at 
all, they transgress humanity and embrace all the sentient beings, even trees. 
Feeding of ants w ith flour and sugar, and carefully avoiding treading over them, 
feeding lame and worthless cattle better than incapacitated human beings and 
avoiding cutting of leaves unnecessarily will be found ingrained in them. Even 
the Rajput will sometimes hesitate to kill a snake. He thinks it wrong to tell 
a lie artless perhaps to benefit a relative or friend, he thinks it wicked to injure 
a ma t nnh he lias been injured by him, or to cheat another unless lie thinks 
that that other would cheat him if he got the chance ; or to take a bribe without 
giving the promised consideration for it. He believes, vaguely, that it is good 
for him to meditate on the deity, and to show that he is not forgetting him, ho . 

trvrs “ R un, Ram, Ram " or repeats the name of some other Hindu god , 
v ',»Ui ho <r ; up in tin* morning, and if he b piously inclined, at other times also 




in. season and out of season. Notwithstanding all the numerous saints and 
deities whom he endeavours to propitiate, lie has a vague belief that above all 
there is one Supreme God whom he calls Narayan or Parmeshwar, who knows 
all things and by whom all things were made, and who will reward the good 
and punish the bad both in this life and in the life to come 

The Mahomed an religion was introduced into Rajputana by the early 

Mahomedan in\aders beginning with Mahmud 
Jrfusalinanfl. Qh azn i an d obtained most converts in the 

reigns of the Emperors Ala-ud-din, Firoz Shah Tughlak, and Aurangzeb who 
in their fierce bigotry, forcibly compelled large numbers to adopt the faith of 
Islam on pain of persecution and confiscation of property. The general tenets 
of the faith are too well known to require exposition here, but the following is a 
brief account of the sects of Sunnis and Shiahs. 

The separation of Mahomedanism into the sects of himni and Shiah dates 
from about a century and a half after the death of Mahomet. The Sunnis follow 
the Sunnat or customs and traditions of t lie faith and are divided into four schools 
the Hanifi, the Shafai, the Maliki, and the Hembaii. The Shiahs reject the 
Sunnat and maintain that the Imamat or temporal and spiritual leadership ov er 
the faithful was vested by divine right, after the death of the Prophet, in Ali 
and after him in his two sons, Hasan and Husain, and add to the Mahomedan 
formula of belief the words “ Ali is the Caliph of God.” They regard as usurpers 
the first three Imams, Abu Bakr, Umar and Usman, and bate the memory of 
the Ummeyid Caliphs who wTcsted the Caliphate from Ali. The Mahomedans 
of Turkey, India and Afghanistan are mostly Sunnis. The chiei seat of the 
Shiahs ijs Persia. 

To the uninitiated, Sunnis are distinguishable from Shiahs by their attitude 
when praying. Sunnis pray with one hand placed over the other on the front 
of the body; Shiahs keep both hands depressed by the sides. I ho Sunnis 
observe only the tenth day of the Muharrani; the Shiahs observe the first ten 
days of the Muliarram and carry about taziaks meant to represent the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, with lamentation and mourning. Many Sunnis, however, 
in Rajputana, take part nowadays in the procession of the in Hills. Shiahs 
cannot carry out jihad or sacred w r ar in the hope of gaining paradise unless the 
true Imam is present. Sunnis can perform jihad without any such restriction. 

Many of the descendants of the old converted .Vuidi- q stil' rffiun their 
ancient Hindu customs and ideas. The local saints and deities arc regi.Iarly 
worshipped, the Brahman officiates at all family ceremonials aide by side with 
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the Musalman priest, and if in matters of creed they are Mahomedans, in matters 
of form they are Hindus. It is said that religious teachers have become more 
numerous among them and that there are signs, such as their beginning to 
observe the Ramzan fast and to say their prayers, that they are gradually 
becoming more strict in their religious observances. 

There is nothing very striking in the dress of the ordinary peasant of 

Rajputana be he Hindu or Musalman. A dhoti 
Dress. . 

or loin cloth of coarsely woven cloth is common 

everywhere though many who can afford to wear cotton dhotis made in the 
mills do so. Among the Rajputs this is worn very long, almost reaching to the 
ankles and when symmetrically tied is not unpleasing in appearance. For a body 
covering the real rustic w^ears a short garment reaching to the waist and fastened 
at the breast by a tape. This is called a mirzai or angarakhi . Other garments 
for the body are lurta or ordinary shirt or lot (coat) similar to the European 
coat and when the owner is something of dandy, cut wondrously to the waist 
with many pleats to the back. For a head dress the turban which is known 
as sofa is universal. The rustic sometimes wraps a short white polia or scarf 
above the coloured turban. The turban or pugri which the safa is now 
generally replacing, is a complex affair and has many variations of form which 
help to distinguish residents of different States. The small white skull cap so 
common in the United Provinces is seen not at all in Rajputana except perhaps 
in the eastern portion of Bharatpur and Dholpur States. Before prices started 
to go up in 191G it was customary for this safa to be coloured either by dyeing or 
stamping, white sofas only being worn by old men or as a sign of mourning. 
Among the S ats of Jaipur, Jodlipur and Bikaner stamped coloured safas are pop¬ 
ular. The modern Rajput way of tying a safa in coils over one ear, leaving the 
other side flat and upright, is peculiar. The fall down the back comes from the 
top and not from the bottom. Among better class Rajputs, Jodhpur breeches 
Ate universal. The converted Musalmans approximate the Rajputs in their 
dress though paijamas are often worn. Male Hindus are very fond of wearing 
small gold earrings shaped like a ring, often representing some of a man’s savings. 

The dress of the women, especially among Hindus, is picturesque. A 
voluminous skirt, an angga or corset fastening at the back, to cover the 
breasts and an orhna or scarf for the head and shoulders form the costume 
of Hindu and Meo women. Musalman women are more sombrely attired 
and usually wear paijamas and a shirt instead of the skirt and corset. Among 
them the corset and skirt are sometimes combined in what is called a tilak* 
Hindu and Meo women are very fond of blight colours. The home woven 
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skirts of tlie Jat women of the desert being sometimes beautiful in the blend¬ 
ing of their colours. 

On gala days the scarves or orhias are brilliant in their colouring and 
vary from the silken rainbow of fairy like texture to the thick home woven and 
brilliantly embroidered scarves so favoured by the Jats and Meos. Jewellery 
of gold and silver is much in evidence and often represents the family 
wealth. Among Gujar and Jat women large plaques of silver and sometimes 
of gold are worn suspended from the neck* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Rajputs . 

The various authorities on the ancient History of India hold divided 

opinions as to the origin of the Rajputs. That 
they came from beyond the Northern, confines of 
India most are agreed. Colonel Tod, a Political Officer in Rajputana more than 
a hundred years ago, and author of that classic work" The annals and anti¬ 
quities of Rajasthan/’ ascribes to them a Seythic origin. Another authority 
maintains that the origin of many clans dates from the Saka or the Kushan 
invasion which began about the middle of the second century B. C. 'Yet 
another historian claims for them descent from the White Iluns who destroyed 
the Gupta Empire in A. D. 4S0. The bards (Charans) give various clans mythi¬ 
cal descent from Sun, Moon and Fire. The tribes of the Solar line being the 
Sesodiyas of Udaipur, the Kachwahas of Jaipur Und the Rathors of .Jodhpur 
and Bikaner. Of the Lunar line there are the Jadus of Karauli, the Bhattis of 
Jaisalmer and the Tonwars who now rule in no State in Rajputana. The clans 
which claim descent from Agni, the clement of fire, are the Ponwars, Chauhans 
Parihars and Solankis. 

I here are supposed to be thirty-six Royal Races of Rajputs many of whom 
are not found in Rajputana at the present day, while some lists of them include 
the Juts who are no longer reckoned as Rajputs. Among the thirty-six Royal 
Races is the Huna or Hun. Inscriptions record the fact of an ancestor of the 
Sesodias and of other Rajput kings having Hun wives. 

Although there were doubtless Rajputs in Rajputana before the seventh 
century, many of the dynasties now ruling were established between the seventh 
and the beginniug of the eleventh century A. I). The Galliots (or Sesodiyas 
as they are now called) migrated from Gujrat and occupied the soulh-we^tern 
portion of what is now Udaipur State, their earliest inscription in Rajputana 
being dated 640 A. 1). Next came the Parihars who I egan to rule at 
Mandor the ancient capital of Jodhpur a few years later, and thev wort?, 
followed in the eighth century by the Chauhans and Bhattis who settled 
down respectively at Sambhar and in Jaisalmer. Lastly, in the tenth century 
the Pbirvars and the Solankis began to be powerful in the south-west. It is 
interesting to note that, of these Rajput clans, only three are now r presented 
by Ruling Princes of Rajputana, namely the Sesodias, Bhattis and Chauhans ; 
and of these three, only two are still to be found in their original settleme nt s, 
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the Chauhans having moved gradually south-west and south-east to Sirohi, 
Bundi and Kotah. Of the other Rajput clans now represented among the 
Princes of Rajputana, the Jadus obtained a footing in Karauli about the middle 
of the eleventh century, though they lived in the vicinity for a very long time ; 
the Kachwahas came to Jaipur from Gwalior about 1128 ; the Rathors settled 
in Jodhpur in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; and the Jhala State of 
Jhalawar did not come into existence till 1838. 


The following are the chief clans of Rajputs which are enlisted in the 
Army:— 


L Rathor. 

2. Kachwaha. 

3. Jadu. 

4. Chauhan. 

5. Pomvar. 

6. Gahlot. 


Clans and Subdivisions. 

7 . Ton war. 

8. Solanlci. 
0. Gaur. 

10. Bargujar. 

11. Parihar. 


The word for clan is ‘got’ while that for sub-division or sept is ‘nakh’. Some 
sub-divisions are so large that on a man being asked his ‘got’ will often give the 
name of bis sept This is invariably the case with the Shekhawats who are 
really a branch of the Kachwahas and are not a separate ‘got’. Again, among 
large sub divisions there are further divisions such as—‘Bhatti’ a sept of 
‘Jadu’, ‘Khianir a sub-division of ‘Bhatti’. It will therefore be simple to 
define the various degrees of classification as follows :—• 

Caste—Rajput. Clan=Jadu. Sept=Bhatfci. Sub-division—Khianh. 

This is the most numerous and the most illustrious of ail the Rajput clans. 

The Ruling Chiefs of this clan are those of 
Jodhpur, Bikaner, and Kishengarh. Although 
some historians maintain that there were Rathors in the country previous 
to the advent of the clan into Rajputana, their occupation may be said to 
date from the time of Rao Sinhji who is said to have migrated into the Great 
Indian Desert (Marwar, the land of death) after the decline of the capital of his 
forefathers at Kanau] (United Provinces) in A. D. 1212. 


For many generations his descendants peopled the western portion of 
what is now Jodhpur State, notably the Mallani Pergrna. One of these 
descendants was Rao Rinmall whose numerous progeny include the forebears- 
of the present Rulers of Jodhpur (Jodha) and Bikaner (Bika) and the numerous 
septs of Champawat, Kumpawat, Udavvat. Bidawat, Mertia, etc. 

The Rathors as a clan are singularly free from any prejudices regarding food 
and drink. It might almost be said that they are soldiers first aud Hindus 
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second. Up till about 1903 they nearly always preferred sendee in the cavalry 
and in fact, at one time it became a tradition that they would not serve in iha 
infantry at all. By dint of patience and perseverance this has now been 
broken down and Rathors are now found in all three branches of the Army. 
The only Victoria Cross gained by a Rajput during the Great V ar was won by 
a Rathor—Jemadar Govind Singh of the 28tli Light Cavalry. 

There is no doubt that the present high estimation in which men of 
this clan are held as soldiers is very largely due to His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Pertab Singh of Jodhpur and the late Sir Stuart Beatson. When the Im¬ 
perial Service movement was in its infancy about 1887, these two, then in llieif 
prime, did all that was possible to revive the ancient warlike traditions of 
the Rathors. The clan was fast falling into the lethargy that our protecting 
rule in the East brings in its wake and had it not been for the example and 
efforts of these two distinguished soldiers, the Rathors would have doubthss 
by now, equalled in apathy their neighbours the Sesodias of Udaipur. 

This is a very numerous clan mainly found in Jaipur State. There arc 

three main septs namely Rajawat (Ruling 
Kachwaha. family of Jaipur), Neruka (Ruling family of 

Alwar) and Shekhawat a very large sept which gives its name to She! ha- 
w\'\ti, the whole of the northern part of Jaipur State. 1 lie chief sub divi¬ 
sions are as follows ;—- 


Rajawat. 

Katbawat. 

Khungarot. 

Balbhudrut. 

Jhunj hare ingot* 

Chattarbhujok 

Kilanot. 

Piehacnot. 

iSurtanot. 

Mansi ngot. 

Ku : bav. at. 

Of the above three septs, 


XerufoU 

Sktkhaivaf. 

Dasawat. 

ftatn&waf* 

fingajika. 

Goptdjikft. 

Bibaridooji. 

Bhafrcnjika. 

Prisingot. 

Bhojrajika. 

Shamsmgbjika, 

Ladkhani, 

Aaiaisingotka. 

IUiojika, 


Milkhpurivn. 

Cirdhnrjika. 

Pui'.tsrttjujika. 

Ugrscnjika. 


the Sbokbawuts arc the most numerous in the Indian 


Army. 

The Shekbawats owe their name to one Shokhji whose hi [her, 
believed in the miracle working power* of an itinerant Mahomedan sain! named 
Sheikh lk.rhan. On one occasion Sheikh Burhan drew a copious -trem > of 
u ill from the exhausted udder of a female bulfulo. This so a-oiusb -d «• M 
Mokal that he treked the saint to grant that, a son might be bon. tv Inn.. Pn* 
-UAUB 


u&v, 
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The saint said lie would on the condition that he should be named Sheikhji, 
that his descendants should only eat meat that had been c hallaled’ and that they 
should abstain from eating pig’s flesh. The observance of these ordinances 
p* becoming very lax as the Shekhawats now regard the keeping of 
Mahomedan customs as a slur on themselves. 

History shows that the Jadus or Yadavas descendants of the moon, were 

in India at a very early period, that they founded 
a kingdom in what is now Afghanistan and were 
in course of time again driven across the Indus and settled in their present 
country Jaisalmer, while others went further east to Karauli. The two portions 
of this once illustrious clau are the Jadus proper who rule in Karauli and the 
Bhattis who rule in Jaisalmer. There do not appear to be any sub-divisions of 
the Jadus of Karauli but the Bhattis. who are to be found ia Jaisalmer, western 
Bikaner and north-western Jodhpur are sub divided into Kelan, Khianh, 
Jessa, PugaIliya, Rawalot (Ruling family in Jaisalmer), Arjanot and other 
smaller ones. 

Many stories are told in chaff about the Bhattis mostly on account of 
their simplicity. One Ruler of Jaisalmer was such a simpleton that when the 
jackals Jhowled at night, being told that it was from being cold, he ordered 
quilted dresses (r bvjla ) to be prepared for them. As the howling still continued, 
although he was assured that his orders had been carried out, he commanded 
houses to be built for them in the royal preserves, many of which yet remain ! 

This is the most illustrious of the fire born tribes. Tod describes the first 

Chauhan on his birth at the tire pit on the sacred 
Chauhan. hi ]i o{ Abu as f()llows 

“ A figure arose, lofty in stature, of elevated front, hair like jet, eyes rol¬ 
ling, breast expanded, fierce, terrific, clad in armour, quiver filled, a bow in one 
hand and a brand in the other, quadriform, whence his name Chauhan." He 
was named Anhal and of all the four created from the fire pit, alone was 
successful in vanquishing the demons. So much for mythology. Sambhar w as 
the stronghold of the Chauhans before the seat of power was transferred to 
Ajmer. Perhaps the most illustrious prince of this line w^s Pritliiraj the last 
of the Hindu Emperors who was born in A. D. 1159. The Rajas of Nimrana 
(a feudatory estate in Alwar) claim direct descent from Pritliiraj and in that 
part of Alwar which is called Baht , there are many Chauhan villages which 
send the best of their youths to the Army. 

Branches of the Chauhans are the Haras of Kotah and Bundi, the 
MiJ.aii of Sirohi, the Kiclu.. of Mar war and say, the Nirblums, an 



Gxtensive'settlcmcnt of wliora is to be found among the bills of Kbetri in Jaipur 
State. There are remains of what must have been a prosperous town at 
Papruna six miles from Klietri and it is said that it was a capital of the 
Nirbhans who were afterwards ousted by the Shekhawats. A curious fact 
is that the Nirbhans detached themselves so long ago from the Chaubans 
that they are now looked on as a separate tribe and intermarry with the 
Chaulmns— a practice opposed to all laws of exogamy. Many Chauhan 
chiefs abandoned the faith of their fathers in order to preserve their land and 
their descendants at this day are the Kaimkhanis of Western Rajputana and 
some Musalman Rajputs of Alwar. 

The Fonwar, or Pramara, though not, as his name implies, the * Chief War¬ 
rior’ was them ost potent of the tire-born tribes. 
'There were thirty-five branches, several of whom 
enjoyed extensive sovereignties. “ The world is the Ponwar’s/’is an ancient 
saying, denoting their extensive sway. The first authentic dynasty of the 
Pomvara was founded in Malwa about 820 A. I), by a chief named Fpendra 
who came from Abu where his clan has been settled for a long time. The names 
of their two strongholds in Malwa are Dhar and Mandu—the extensive ruins 
of the latter place being well worth a visit. Dhar was the capital of the famous 
King Bhoj the Pramara. The past glory of the Ponwars lias certainly faded 
and except for a branch known as Sankla in Marwar, not many Ponwars aro 
to bo found in Rajputana at the present day. 


Tradition says that in very ancient times a city named Valabhipura was 
sacked by foreign invaders and of the prince's 
family only the queen escaped. Sbo took refuge 
in a cave and then gave birth to a sou whom she named Golia or “cave born/ 
and Gahlot is the name given to his descendants. From these are dcceudod 
four branches, Aharya. Mangalia, Sesodia, and Pjpara. At the present day 
the Sesodias rule in Udaipur and forma very powerful elan—the chief sub¬ 
divisions of which are the Ranawats, Chondawats, Sangawats, Moghawats, 
Jagawat-. and Saktawate. Considering the deeds of brave n and nurlwu 
skill to be found in the annals of this state, it is a matter lor regret iiu t 
service in the Army is not popular with this chut. Many endeavours Imvo 
been made to enlist them but they Seem to prefer to live on their ancient 
history. 

About the middle of the 11th century the Ton wars ruled first ai Delhi mid 
Tonv-at then * a ®^ Wft W®r« ousted i ruin boll* by 

the CJiauhan 3 . It is nol. a numerous elan 
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and is now chiefly found in Tonrawati, a name given to tlie north-eastern 
portion of Jaipur State. Their chief is the Rao of Patan, a feudatory of the 
Jaipur State. Service in the army is popular with this clan. A branch of 
k G *.r> is the Jatu, a few members of which are to be found in Northern 
b 't<A Their villages are mostly just over the borders of Rajputana, 

i’. 1^,: •;(. { flWar, ftome Jatus are not of a high social standing and 

should (.-illy be enlisted on the guarantee of a known (asl) Rajput. 


i| cl: ■- 


Of tW ;-‘iii;ujii!^ ehuv lW Gaur and Bargujar are not sufficiently 

numerous to deserve special notice. The 
Gains formerly ruled over a large part of 
\V(‘siern- bud Central Rajputaiia and have given their name to Godwar, a 
district of. Marwar. They are now represented in Rajputana by the Raja 
of Rajgarh, an instimrardar of the Ajmer district. They are to be found in 
small numbers scattered about the country and have no important chiefs 
and no history. Gaurs and Bargujars should be enlisted only on the 
guarantee of a true bom Rajput. The Parlhars formerly ruled at Mandor 
in Jodhpur State before they were ousted by the Rathors, Their chief sept 
is India. They make good soldiers but are not now numerous. In common 
with the Shekhawats and Bhattis they will not eat pig’s flesh. 


The Rajput is an indifferent cultivator and if he can afford it, will always 

^ # . pay for his labour instead of working himself. 

Characteristics.' L J 

His womenfolk being in purdah they cannot 
help him as do the wives of Jats, Gujars, Ahirs, Minas and Mers. On the 
whole agriculture is rather scorned and Rajputs look on themselves, par 
excellence, as fighting men. Widow remarriage is prohibited but occasional¬ 
ly communities of Rajputs are found scattered here and there, who permit 
it and these are styled Natrayat Rajputs and their women are not in purdah. 
Such Rajputs should not bo enlisted as they are looked down on by asl or 
true Rajputs. 

A Rajput may have more than one legitimate wife and as many concubines 
and slaves as he wishes. This leads to four distinct classes, socially speaking. 

The offspring of a legally married true born Rajputnf are termed ' asl \ 
or true Raj pat? As far as possible only these should be enlisted. 


The offspring of the highest form of ooncubines are, in Jaipur and 
A War termed Suralw:ds while in Jodhpur and Bikaner they are known as 
K haw (moats. 
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These women are generally Jatnis or Gujaris but observe the purdah 


system. 

The children are treated as Rajputs but may not cat from the same dish 
as true Rajputs. The progeny of the 3rd class are called Darogas and their 
mothers are usually bought womsn. The children of the 4th class * Gola ' 
or slaves, the mothers being generally of low caste who are not in purdah. 
Many Gola ? try to pas 3 themselves off as asl Rajputs by using the got 
of their fathers. When they emigrate away from their homes they sometimes 
succeed in doing so and in getting married into * asl ’ Rajput families. 


A true Rajput can always be tested by enquiring what got his mother 
belongs to. If he gives the same clan as himself he can safely be turned 
away as au impostor. 


A true Rajput can also be tested by getting another true Rajput to eat 
with him from the same dish. 


As soldiers they, are brave, obedient and undemonstrative and have 
great pride of race. They are singularly free from caste prejudices and 
would never subordinate military efficiency to religious prejudice. 


They give no trouble in barracks and are singularly free from intrigue. 
When led by officers they know and trust they will go anywhere and do 
anything. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Jais, r • 

The Jats of Rajputana are divided for military purposes into two divi 
eions : — 

1. Western Jats, i.e., those from Bikaner, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Ajmer, 

Udaipur and Alwar. 

2. Eastern Jats, i.e., those from Bharatpur, Dholpur and Karauli. 

They are best kept apart in separate platoons and companies as they 
differ in customs and characteristics and do not usually intermarry. 

During the period from about 242 B. C. to 500 A. D. India was (he 
scene of continual foreign invasions. Many 
0ngin * Scythian races were working tlieir way from 

the banks of the Qxus into Southern Afghanistan whence they forced their 
way through the Sulaiman Mountains into India, settling in the Punjab 
about the beginning of the first century. It is from those Scythian 
immigrants that the majority of the Jat* tribes are^ believed to be. at any 
rate, partly descended. 

Shortly after their arrival in India they became converts to Buddhism : 
in course of time, however, their religion was assimilated to that of iheir 
Aryan neighbours and by the 10th century, they had not only aceip/ed the 
spiritual supremacy of the Brahmans, but also, in ft modified degree, tin 
restrictions and distinctions of caste. 

The distinction between Jats, Gfujars and Rajputs Is probably social 
rather than ethnic. The families of the Aryo-Scythian 8t«>ck whom the tide 
of fortune raised to political importance became Rajputs, almost by mere 
virtue of their rise, and their descendants have retained the title with its 
privileges by observing the rules by which the higher aredi tinguished from 
the lower castes in the Hindu scale of precedence; by refusing to inter- 
marry with familcs of inferior rank : by rigidly abstaining from wid*\v 
remarriage ; and by refraining from menial and degradingoeeupations. Those 
who transgressed these rules fell from their high estate and *ut "-'on r d v ' 
some to the grade of a Jat; oc cultivator, others to thu of a Dujar oif 

herdsman* 
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One of the earliest of the Jat traditions gives a striking example of the 
vicissitudes of Rajput families and the origin of their connection with the 
Jats. About 550 A. D. the Scythian ruler of Ghazni invaded the Punjab, 
and attacked Mansur Rao a Jadu Rajput who was Raja of Salbahana near 
Lahore. The latter fled to the jungles with his heir, leaving his five other 
sons concealed in the house of a Mahajan. Through the treachery of a 
servant, the Ghazni leader was informed of the children’s hiding place which 
he surrounded by a cordon of troops. The Mahajan, terrified by threats of 
immediate execution, gave up the young princes, who were then made to 
assume the garb of peasants, feed with Jats and marry their daughters. Thus 
it was that the Jadu princes fell from the rank of Rajput and assumed the 
designation of Jat, which has been retained ever since by their descendants. 
The theory of a partially Rajput origin is further supported by the fact that 
at one time the Juts were regarded as belonging to the thirty-six royal 
tribes of India; and although the Rajput and Jat races are now entirely 
distinct, and intermarriage between them is now impossible, there is evidence 
to show that Rajputs took Jatni wives as late as the fifth century. It is 
strange that nearly all Jats who claim a Rajput descent, concur in the same 
3 tory that their ancestor was a beautiful Jatni who, while going along with 
a waterpot on her head, stopped a run away buffalo by pressing her foot on 
the rope tied to its neck, and did so without spilling the water. This feat 
of strength so pleased a Rajput Chieftain, who was looking on, that he 
immediately placed her in his zenana and thus a new got or family sprang 
from the connection. Borne families claim a mythical descent from the 
matted hair (Jatu) of Siva. We know little or nothing of the ancient history 
oi the Jats. As early as the 7th century the Jats of Sind were ruled over 
by a Brahman dynasty and by the. 11th century they had spread into the 
Punjab proper. We first hear of them in the annals of the Mahorcmedan 
historians who toll us that in 1021 A. D. the Jats of Sind cut up several 
detachments of Mahmud’s army as he was returning across the desert to 
Ghazni after the sack of Somnathin Gujerat. To punish these outrages 
Mahmud commenced operations against them in 102b. The principal Jut 
settlements were then in the tract lying between the Indus and the Sutlej. 


Finding that the Jat country was intersected by large rivers, Mahmud, 
on reaching Multan, built a number of boats each armed with sLxiron spik, s 
projecting from theft prows to prevent their being boarded by the Jats who 
were experts in this kind of warfare. In each boat he placed a party of 
archers and men armed with naphtha fireballs to burn the Jat fleet. I ho 
Juts scut their wives, children and effects to Sind Sagar aud laun*l'»l a 
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flotilla of well-armed boats to meet the enemy. A terrible conflict ensued 
but the projecting spikes sauk the Jat boats, while others were set on tiro 
Few escaped from this scene of terror, and those who did met with the more 
severe fate of captivity. Many doubtless did escape and it is possible that the 
large communities of Jats to be found in Northern and Western Eajputana 
at the present day were mostly established by survivors of this disastrous 
campaign. 

When Bika the son of the Jodhpur prince first came into the country 
which is now called Bikaner in the end of the fifteenth century, the Jats had 
long been established in these arid regions. They formed a series of pastoral 
Commonwealths and there are said to have bcCn six cantons bearing names 
which arc still borne by some of the cluus such as Punia, Saran and Godara. 
This race in those days far surpassed in numbers any other tribe or race in 
India and they now constitute a v ast majority of the peasantry of Western 
Eajputana. At the time of Bika’s invasion there was jealousy between 
two of the largest Jat cantons and it was this and other factors which deter¬ 
mined the elders of the Godaras to conciliate the Invader. The elders of 
Sittikhaar and Rbma.two large Jat villages, w.-r.-d. jsuted loonier into terms- 
with the Rajput prince and to invest him with supremacy over their com¬ 
munity on the following conditions : — 


First. To make common cause with them against people with whoni 
they were then at variance. 

Second. _To guard the Western frontier against the irruption of tho 

Bhatti Rajputs of Jaisulmer. 

• Third .—To hold the rights and privilege's of the community inviolable. 


On fulfilment of those conditions they relinquished to Bika and hi# 
de pendants supreme power over the Godaras Pho Rajput chief on his side 
solemnly bound himself and his successors to receiv e the tika of inauguration 
from the hands of the descendants of the elders of Shaikhsar and Roma, » 
Custom which holds good at the present day. We thus have in ItnjpnUua 
throe instances therein tho ‘ lords of tho soil ’ have transferred tho sovereign 
power to their Rajput conquerors, retaining the right of applying the 
* tika ’ at the installation of a new ruler. Th,-1 lire© instances are I how of the 
Bhilb- in Udaipur, the Minns in Jaipur, and the Jats in Bikaner. 

41thou"h the Eastern Jats of Bharat pm and Dholp.u originally-pran ;1 

from tho same stock as the other Jats of Rajputttun, they are <l,s, inched 

ior the fact that they claim deseont trom B»1 Okmd whoso anew, m *m- T a 

it Ao a 
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was the founder of the Jadu Rajput ruling family of Karauli. The story is 
that Bal Ghana, on one of his marauding expeditions, seized a Jat and his 
wife and carried them off to his fort at Sinsini. Bal Chand had no children by 
his own wife but had two sons Bijai and Sijai by the Jat woman and from 
these sons the chief clan of the Bharatpur Jats, known as Sinsinwal Jats, is 
sprang. Be that as it may, these were the Jats headed by Churaman and 
afterwards by his nephew Surajmal, who abandoned their ploughs to carve 
out kingdoms of their own and Bharatpur and Dholpur arc the only two States 
with Jat rulers in Rajputana. 

‘ Jat jahan that’ is a common saying which signifies that a village inhabited 

Characteristics by J^ 3 is always likely to be in a prosperous 

condition ; t( The Jat’s son when as big as the 
catch of a Persian well wheel has a plough handle fora plaything.” These and 
other similar sayings go to show that they are good agriculturists. They pos¬ 
sess fine physique, a sturdy independence of character, and are patient laborious 
workers. Socially, they stand at the head of the widow-marrying castes. In 
Bharatpur and Dholpur, where they are politically important and in the former 
also numerically so, owing to the Ruling Princes being of this caste, some of the 
clans are regarded socially as of the same position as the Rajput clans which are 
found in those States. Military service is popular but hitherto they have not 
been enlisted in the cavalry, though Jats from tho Alwar border sometimes 
manage to get enlisted in Cavalry Regiments which take men from Rohtak and 
Gurgaon. Their livelihood depending as it does on the produce of their fields, 
Jats will not as a rule seek enlistment unless they have brothers or near rela¬ 
tives left at home to whom they can entrust their lands. 

As a soldier tho Jat is stolid and unimaginative but once he has had his 
work properly instill into him, ho never forgets. He is brave, obedient, and 
amonable to disci piino but requires careful handling by officers who understand 
him. By some officers with long experience of this class, under varied condi¬ 
tions, tho Rajputana Jat is said to be one of the boat soldiers enlisted in the 
Indian Army. 

Rajputana Jats are on tho whole a very fine lot physically, especially those 

of Bikaner. They do not run to anything un- 
Phyrique. uguft ] } n the way of height but have splendid 

chests and thighs. The Eastern Jats are sturdy but are of smaller build, 
on account of the unhealthy climate in which they live; many recruits are 
rejected for anaemia and spleen but their general physique improves very 
markedly when serving in healthy surroun 
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Thero aro said to be nine lakhs of ‘ gots 9 among Jats and a very large 
^ lf , . .. . . number are certainly to be found in Rajputana. 

Owing to their being such a large number they 
do not soera to look on their ‘ gots ’ with the same importance as do the Rajputs. 
The principal exogamous clans in Western Eajputana are Punia, Godara 
Saran (these wore largo communities in Bikaner at the time of Bika's conquest), 
Jajeriya, Daterwal, Rao, Jakhar, Rajeriya, Kichar, Kalirana, Simrola, Kasai^ 
wal, Mahla, Bainiwal. There arc, however, hosts of others and one is frequently 
coming across now names. Among the Eastern Jats, we have the Sinsinwar 
(the Ruling family in Bharatpur ; the clan is also locally called Faujdar) 
Khun tel, Suharot, Bhikarwar, Bamraolia (the Ruling family of Dholpur), 
Dagar and others. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Gujars. 

i... 

The Qujars of the present day are-probably descended from the Gurjaras 
who were foreign immigrants closely associated 
0nsil1 ' with and possibly allied in blood to the White 

Huns. They had a considerable kingdom in what is now G ujerat and Raj put.: i a 
with a capital at Bhinmal 60 miles north-west of Mount Abu. This kingdom 
was united with that of Kanauj in the 9th Century A. P. As has been already 
pointed out, the difference between the early Rajputs, Jats, and Gujars was 
probably social rather than ethnic and the Gujars fell from the high social level 
now occupied by the Rajputs on account of their pastoral occupation. 

They are chiefly cattle dealers and breeders but many, especially in Jaipur, 
Alwar, and Bharatpur, are agriculturists. They 
Characteristics. ar0 a g n ^ stalwart race somewhat similar to tho 

Jats although they occupy a slightly inferior social position. In Bharatpur 
State thoro is a very influential family of them who fill the role of foster parents 
(dhabhai) to the Ruling family. Gujars are not well spoken of in the country 

proverbs prohablv because of the reputation for cattle lilting which they o 

in some parts of Rajputnna. “ The dug and the cat two ; the Rungharand 
Gujar two : when these four are not present- one can sleep in security. They 
are also considered to be fickle and unstable. “ A dog, a monkey, and a Gujar 
change their minds at every step.” They worship Dcoji, Devi, Sitla, and 
Bhairon. Widow remarriage is allowed but if the widow does not marry her 
deceased husband’s brother the latter is entitled to compensation from tho new 
husband. It is reported that among some Gujars the widow can marry her 
deceased husband’B elder brother which is very unsaid among widow-marrying 
castes. They are somewhat quarrelsome by nature and arc very tluck headed 
and it is difficult to find any of sufficient education and influence fit for direct 
commissions. They are very phlegmatic and can undergo long marches with¬ 
out loss of stamina. On service, they possess in a marked degree the courage 

and determination to hold out. 

There are two main endogamous divisions, Law and Khan, and of these 
the Laur is considered socially the superiors 
Each of these is divided into a largo number or 
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exogamous c gots. ’ Khari Gujars should not be enlisted and they are looked 
down on by the Laur. The following are the chief enlistable ‘ gota : 


Kasana, 

ChochL 

Dhakar* 

Chaur. 

Chandela. 

Kumbar. 

Sisanda. 

Bagdawal. 

Bud ana. 

Mudi. 

Chadri 

Mu tan. 

Koli. 

Ton war. 

Kat na. 

Dhangas. 

Scradra. 

Pilawar. 

Aw ana. 

Adhana. 

Rawat, 

Botisola. 

Nikari. 

ChaorL 

Adliela. 

Rajana. 

Po3wah 

Mawayi. 

Bcdoria, 



Gujars are generally men of fine physique and before the War the average 

, _ _ . measurements were nearly S'-S* in height and 

Physical Standard. 

enlisted in this area. 


mean chests of 34* of a large number of recruits 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Akira. 

Ahirs are divided into three main endogenous divisions, Jadubansi, 
Nandbansi, Gwalbansi. Of these, the first named 
•® ul ‘ stand higher in the social scale than the others 

and make better soldiers. The Jadubansi Ahirs of Rajputana are to be found 
in villages in Alwar State and the adjoining Kot Kasim pergana of Jaipur 
State, close to the Gurgaon district border. Ahirs of the Eastern Punjab have 
been enlisted for years in certain Infantry Regiments and their neighbours in 
Rajputana in no way differ from them in characteristics. The Ahirs are proper¬ 
ly a pastoral tribe but most of them now-a-days are agriculturists and are noted 
as excellent husbandmen. It is said that their name is derived from the Sanskrit 
Abhira, a milkman. Accounts vary as to their origin. According to Manu 
they arc the descendants of a Brahman by a girl of the Raid or physician class ; 
another authority says they are the offspring of a Kshatriya bya Vaishya 
woman. References are made to them in ancient Sanskrit works and their 
earliest settlements appear to have been in the neighbourhod of Muttra and on 
the west coast of India. They hold a good social position among the agricul¬ 
tural classes owing to the tradition that Sri Krishna was brought up at Nand- 
gaon in the house of an Ahir named Nand Baba and his wife Jasoda. Ho 
was placed with them to hide from the mythical tyrant of those days Raja 
Kans -who was bent on destroying him. When Sri Krishna grew up he killed 
Raja Kans The Ahirs were apparently a more powerful and dominant com ¬ 
munity in former days than they are now. In the Mahabharat it is mentioned 
that the Naravani army which Sri Krishna organised was composed of Aim . 
Sir John Malcolm states that according to popular tradition the strong lour <•« 
of Asirgarh in the Khandesh district of the Central Provinces derives it, « 
from Assa Ahir. There was at one time an Ahir dynasty in Nepal; and the 
Jadubansi section held a dominant position in the country round about, Rowan 
until as late as 1838 A. D. and their capital was at Gokalgarh, which is now in 


ruins. 


The three main endogamons divisions are-Jndubausi, Nandbansi, and 
Gwalbansi, and the following are the cx ogam on a 
• «ots * of the Jadubansi:— 


Su b-divi ‘dona. 


Aphriyft. 
Bbag vurift. 
Bkansa*. 


Chasid. 

Ootlvvpl. 

Hclft. 


Kholft 

Lamba. 

Lot\D. 


Sarip. 

San war. 
Ibakarta, 


miSTRy 
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Chitoisa. 

Harira. 

Nana. Telwal. 

Dagra. 

J adam. 

Nirbhan. 

Dhundla. 

Jabot. 

Paniar. 

Gharwar. 

Khatodio. 

Sisodia. 



They consider Sri Krishna to be their special divinity aiid a month after 
~ , . .. the calving of a cow or buffalo, a pot of curd 

milk is taken to a temple and offered to Sri 
Krishna. Widow remarriage is recognised and is usually performed with the 
deceased husband’s younger brother. Polygamy is permitted and succession 
to property goes per capita of wives. For instance, if the first wife has only one 
son he would get half the property and if the second wife has four sons, the}' 
would divide the remaining half in eqilal shares. This is contrary to the usual 
Hindu custom. 


Although excellent husbandmen they are not well spoken of in country 
proverbs : “ All castes are God’s creatures, but three castes are without mercy. 
When opportunity occurs they have no shame—the prostitute, the Bania, and 
the Ahir.” Another is “Do not trust a jackal, spear grass or an Ahir. 
Rather be kicked by a Rajput or stumble up-hill” These ill sayings appear to 
be undeserved and their thrift and industry is to some extent recognised in th£ 
following saying :—“ Ghijars, Malis and Ahirs work with their wives in the 
fields and so reap the fruits of their industry, while Rajput® are dying of 
hunger.” The outstanding fact of their reputation is that in this part of 
India they take the palm as thrifty, peaceable industrious and prosperous 
cultivators. 

As soldiers, they are perhaps a little wanting in initiative; on the other 
hand they arc conscientious and painstaking, physically capable of great 
endurance, of bold and stubborn disposition and,- owing to their soldierly 
instincts, eminently adapted to the profession of arms. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Minas. 

A reference to the available authorities on the subject shows that the 

Minas were orginally aborigines of what is now 
Origin. Jaipur State. The pure and unmixed race were 

styled ‘ Pachwam ’ and sub-diviJed into five grand tribes. Their home was 
in the range of mountains called Kalikho, extending from Ajmer nearly to the 
Jumi.n, where they erected Amber, the ancient capital of Jaipur, consecrated 
to Aniba, the universal mother, or, as the Minas style her, Ghata Rani. ‘ Queen 
of the Pass. ’ In this range of hills were several largo cities belonging to the 
Mina communities who had retained great power much to the mortification of 
Rajput invaders. They were finally dispossessed by the Kachwaha Rajputs 
in the twelfth century but they still retain many ancient rights and privileges, 
among which may be mentioned that of making the ‘ tika ’ of sovereignty at 
the installation of every Ruling Prince of Jaipur. They also hold charge of the 
citadel of the town and guard its treasure and fill many confidential posts m 
the household of the Prince. The original pure stock of whom there arc few 
left is that of Usara — the name of one of its progenitors. The Minas of 
mixed, stock claim Rajput descent. 

There are six main illvisions among the 
Clans and Sub-divisions. Minas 


1. Ujla of Jaipur, Alwar, and Karauli. 

2. Parihar of the Kerar (the country round Deoli where the boundaries 

of Bundi, Jaipur, and l (Jaipur meet). 

!>, The Minas of the Chappau in Mewar. 

4. Til? Minas of ttirobi. 

5. The Minus of Kotah and Bundi. 

6. The JUiil and Mer Minus. . 


Nearly all the above, claim Rajput .Recent and are divided info twelve pah, 
tin, .U.rtea of which arc t,ho-Santo as those of theMcoe, wl.fi h to prove the 
Mina ancestry of the Moos Colonel Tod says that these a rain ore sub d\filed 
into no less than five thousand two hundred dans. The CjU (lit purel limns 
are excellent men of high caste from whom Rajputs w.11 lake food and n.u,, • 
11AUB 
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They are further sub-divided into Zemindari and Chowkidari Minas. The 
Minas who live near Jaipur are the elite of Mina society. They will give their 
daughters to the Parihar Minas but will not take their wives from them nor 
wiii they feed or drink with them. They aTe more civilized and intelligent 
than other Minas. 

Bhinai, the name of a Rajput Thakur’s estate in Ajiner, was once the 
residence of a branch of the Parihar Rajputs of Mandor and from it originated 
a mixed class of Rajput and Mina blood called Parihar Minas. They were for 
ages the terror of the country. They will cat with the Kotah and Bnndi 
.Minas and are closely allied to them. 

The Chappan is a stretch of hill country and jungle in the South-East 
corner of Udaipur. Its highlands are studded with Mina villages whose* in¬ 
habitants live in inaccessible parts among the hills. Their villages axe 
scattered huts of grass and wood. The Minas of these parts have the reputa¬ 
tion of being very troublesome. 

The Sirohi Minas inhabit the wild country in the North of Sirohi State 
and the districts of God war and Jalor in the Jodhpur State. They are known 
as Dhedia Minas and being low in the social scale do not eat with or intermarry 
with other Minas. 

Minas make good soldiers and were very well spoken of by the 1‘Jnd 

Deoli Regiment. In their own country they 
have a reputation for dacoity and robbery, 
though the Minas of Jaipur and Alwar havo the worst reputation in this 
respect. In Broughton’s “ Letters from a Mahratta Camp, 1808, ” the 
author says “ without their protection even the Raja of Bundi himself 
would not have ventured to travel through hia own country.” In Jaipur 
ail Minas arc registered and roll calls taken at regular intervals. This, 
to some extent, acts as a deterrent to successful recruiting as the fact of a rc- 
cr.iii agenting himsdf from his village, without, notifying the fact, often brings 
retribution <>n to the head of his security. For enlistment, the Pari liars and 
Ujla> arc the best but should be kept in separate platoons or companies. The 
K i > I a 1 > and Bundi Mina arc very similar in all respects to the Pari bars and 
cmji i,i in’• ■ i in p]« in and companies with the i. They are on the whole 
<jui;e up to the average in intelligence and are, under military discipline, clean, 
fj • i■ * i. an 1 s cl 1 le*lun cl. It i' doubtful whether tho Miin 3 of the Chuppui u'.q 
fit for enlistment. 


MINAS. 




They worship Sakti, Jiwan Mata, Devi, and Bhairon. Marriage is usually 
adult, their rule being that of exogamy and widow remarriage is permitted with 
the deceased husband’s younger brother or with any other man as long as he 
does not belong to the same clan. 


Minas are on the whole a hardy race with excellent phvryuw ?■ ey rr?: 

good rnarclicis and can 'AIL v: and priva¬ 

tion very well. 


Pbysicni standard. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

.Mers and Merats. 

Tho present inhabitants of Merwara arc all promiscuously designated 
4 Mers. The origin of the name is obscure, and 

!1, all accounts hitherto put forward are purely 

conjectural. The usually accepted theory is that the name is derived from 
5 Mere,’ a hill, and that the M :rs are simply the ‘ hillmen ’ or highlanders of 
Rajputana. Colonel Tod assorts that they are descended from a Mina ancestry 
and this is supported to some extent by the traditions of the tribal bards. It 
is also possible that they are the remnant of a horde of Mods (Medes) who 
invaded Sind and Rajputana in the sixth century. The two main tribes of 
Merwara are known bj the appellations of “ Chita ” and Barar.” These 
claim a common descent from Prithi Raj, the last Chauhan king of Ajmer, and 
the story is that Lakha, the son of a nephew of Prithi Raj, had a Mina concubine 
who bore him two sons— Anhui and Anup. 

The descendants of Anhui waxed strong and multiplied and gradually 
occupied many strong places in Merwara, where they founded the villages of 
Jhak, Shamgarh, Hathun, Kukra and others. 

The name of the clan is * Chita ’ taken from a son of Aulml. 

Of the sub-divisions of this clan by far the most important and nuin reus 
is that of the Merats, a term which is generally used as synonymous with a 
Mahomodan Mer, but which is a patronymic derived from Mera, an ancestor 
of the present Ka tats and Gorats. Harraj, grandson of Mera, a Chita, took 
service in Delhi under the Emperor Aurangaab, who, for his bravery on a 
certain occasion, gave him the name of Kata (a bravo man in the Morwar 
tongue), lie soon after became a convert to Islam and is the progenitor of al l 
the Katat Merats. 

Gora was a brother of Harraj and his descendants are Hindus known as 
Gorats. It i- >re a mistake ©wedatm 

Other important sub divisions are the Lagcb cud N unset. 

To return to the two brothers, Anup the brother of Anhui ik mam d a 
Mina and had u son Barar, the descendants of whom call th- selves 
“ Barariyu.’ They are chiefly found in tho Todgurh tehsil of Ajiner-Mei w eta 
tuid in villages over the border in Jodhpur and Udaipur btuteu. 
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There are also Mers who claim descent from Ponwar and Gahlot Rajputs 
and their clans will be enumerated hereafter. 

Mers and Merats are lax in their religion and up to a few years ago used to 

eat together freely and even intermarried. But 
Characteristics. as scrv i ce in the Army has brought them more 

into touch with the world outside their own wild country, this is no longer the 
cose. The Hindu Mors when asked their caste invariably saj they are Iiawats. 
They maintain that this appellation (which is after all only a polite honorific) 
was conferred by the Rana of Mewar as a mark of his regard for their services. 
They further maintain that a descendant of Barar named Dewal was made a 
K; jput by Rana Pratap Singh of Mewar at the end of the fifteenth century as 
a reward for his bravery and devotion when the Rana was an exile from his 
own capital. His descendants are now Dewal Rajputs and are found in the 
Uesuri pergana of Jodhpur which formerly belonged to Mewar. Most regi¬ 
ments enlisting these classes allow the men to call themselves Dungs Raw at, 
Wazira Katat, etc. The 4 ith Merwara Infantry, on the other hand, did notand 
this regiment was their military cradle. A movement is on mot among 
pensioned Indian officers and others to be allowed to call themselves Rajputs 
but their neighbours the pure Rajput3 of Mewar and Marwar are unlikely to 
agree to this. 

As a class, military service is extremely popular among them. Indeed 
their proportion of enlistment to population during the Great War was higher 
tban that for any other class in India. They make good soldiers and are 
strongly attached to the British 1 Raj ’ and are proud of the fact that, as a 
tribe”they never submitted to any other conqueror. This is in accordance 
with the tradition of an ancient prophecy, to the effect that the tribe would 
never be ruled except by white men. They are inclined to hold themselves 
aloof from the inhabitants of the surrounding States and to look on themselves 
L the especial soldiers and retainers of the British Government. They arc not 
overclean in their person and are somewhat addicted to drink. Their former 
occupation having been that of highway robbers and plundeiers, they St ,1 
retain some what loose notions of mourn and tuum, especially as concerns other 
X.. Bluing ac War many an absent husband lest h„ wdo not 
through the usual scourges of l>!»guc. email por, ot uSueunn but through tiro 
Si* ol some att ractive young man, a hotter devotee of Venus than 

lie was of Ma*s. 

Purdah is not observed among women and widow ro»amage is por- 
inittod. 


WiMsr/^ 
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The following table showte the chief clans and sub-divisions among tha 

Mers and Merat3;— 

1. I rltlii Raj, ChmJicn King of Ajmer* 


Lakha 



Anhui. 


An up 


Oita 


Barar 


Corat (Hindus). 


Katat (Musahnans). 


Bahadurkhnui. 


Lagct. N&qsot. Rajoriya. Bedariyat. Bajriyat Borwara. 


Uiladlya Fitlirot. Balot 

2. Clatii which claim descent from Ponwar Rajputs-- 


Nadot. 


(a) Doioon Jants of Rao B , h ir who sot tied at Rudhana. 

r~\ i i i i 

Del at. Kail at. Dueling. Boya. Koyat. Poknriya. 

The Delate are tho moet numerous. 

[b) MotiRrtwot s. 

A descender of the Tonwac Rajput-, Rohit.ia by name, camo and lived u„ 
Bagmal as an acetic in a cave in tho hill now called Makulji. A Banjara v as 
passing through tho hills with his wife and deserted her at (his spot ; she lived 
some time with the ascetic and then descending the hill sought (lie protection of 
Kbemehand Brahman in Bamuuhera and in his house was delivered el twin 
sons. Ia the filth generation one Makul was born. The hill which was the 
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cradle of the race was named after liim and he is still venerated by the Motis. 
A fair is held on the hill in September at which time the hero is believed to 
traverse all their twelve villages in the twinkling of an eye. 

3. After the sack of Cliitor by Ala-ud-din Khilji, two brothers, Rajputs of 
dans which claim Gahlot the Galliot Clan, fled to Borwa in Merwara, where 
descent. they intermarried with the Minas. This tribe 

is divided into 1G clans, of which the most important are 



Godat. Medrafc. Kachi. T aniyat. Lora. Barot. 

4. There are a few remaining clans who have no history and whose origin is 
doubtful. Such are Pataliyafc, Chanrot, Bharsul, Buch, Kharwal, Mamnot, 
Sclot, Banat, Banna. 

u 

Speaking generally of the Mors and Merats as a whole, the H ndu clans call 
them elves Rawats while the Musulmans call themselves Me rat Katats. 


Physical Standard. 


Poverty and an inhospitable country has not endowed the Mer and Merafc 
with anything exceptional in the way of phys¬ 
ique. During 1917 and 1918 the physique of the 
remaining available population was poor, to say the least of it, but then no class 
can stand recruitment of forty per cent of its male population of between the 
ages of 18 and 30 and at the same time maintain a good physical vtundnnL 
With an average demand for recruits, however, there is no reason why a standard 
of r/.rr in height and a mean chest measurement of 33 or 34 in:lies should not be 
readily obtainable. 









KAIAfKIIANIS. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Kaimkhanis, 

About the end of the 14th century when Feroze Shah was Emperor of Delhi, 
there dwelt in Rajputana six Ilindu Rajputs of 
0r 'S ia - the Chauhan elan. Their lands were under 

threat of confiscation at the hands of the Emperor, and to save them, three of 
the brothers seceded from Hinduism and became Muhammadans. The eldest of 
the brothers was named Kaiin Singh and he became Kami Khan and together 
with his other two brothers were the forefathers of all the Kaimkhanis of the 
present day. The clan was so much in favour with the Delhi Court that a son of 
Kaim Khan named Fateh Khan was made Governor of the province of Hissar. 
Spreading southwards the clan formed the cities of Fatehpur and Jhunjhunu 

in Shekhawati. These were their] rmcipal t and the ruin oi 

pn 1 forte, in bolhtheae places which are still to be seen, testifies to their former 

glory, The clan ruled in Northern Shelchawafi till A. D. 1731, when Raja Sluo 

Singh of Sikar took Fatehpur and RajaSudul Singh of Khctri took Jhunjhunu. 

The Kaimkhanis of the present day scorn to be more proud of their Rajput 
descent than they are of their religion. They arc not very numerous, only 
13,750 males having been returned at the census of 1911 in the wee Stales (f 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Bikaner. They are now to be found in villages in the 
vicinity of Jhunjhunu, Sikar, Fatehpur and Bissau (in Jaipur State), Didwana 
and Kuchaman (in Jodhpur State) and Sujangarh and Churu (in Bikaner State). 
Their patron saint is Kamar-ud-din Shah whoso mausoleum is contained in a fin© 
building in a commanding situation at Jhunbjunu. 

There are said to be 12 sub-divisions of the elan. These arc exogamous 
ones and are : — 


Sub-divisions. 


Paiiukhani. 

Gorun. 

Daulatkhnni. 

Mate an. 

Hathiklia v. 

Lari wan. 

J Fatchkhftui- 

Kiswan. 

Bukkbant 

Rujukhani. 

Tajkhuni. 

JUuLhuui. 


There arc also further Bub-diviaions such as Ahlman, Khaiu'.ada, Mundf.ii hliuui, 

Nurkhsni. Khobar. Dilawwklmui, Chuhil, Mold], Jaindan, Juki* U.dkhui, 
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Jamalkhani, Ahmdan, 
given above. 


Bohan, but these are probably descendants of the twelve 


In appearance and class, they are very similar to Rajputs but their women, 

who are kept in purdah, wear pyjamas instead of 
Characteristics. skirts. Being much more closely in touch with 

that portion of Rajputana which so strictly preserves the purity of its Hindu 
Rajput families, the Kaimkhanis have maintained their Rajput traits more 
closely than other Musalman Rajputs. It is by no means uncommon to meet 
with Kaimkhani youths who have not been circumcised. They are very 
strict about marriage and their rules are exogamous and hypergamous. Like 
the Hindu Rajputs they are bad agriculturists. Service in the cavalry is 
especially popular with them but a fair number are now to be found in Infantry 
Regiments. They make excellent soldiers, being smart, willing, quick-witted 
and have plenty of endurance. 





MEOS. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Meos. 

The Meos form the bulk of the population of Mcwat or the hill country of 

Alwar, Bharatpur, and the British district of 
^ ri ^ n - Gurgaon. Their early history and' origin are 

obscure : they themselves claim a Rajput origin, alleging descent from an 
ancestor converted in the time of Kutb-ud-din. It seems probable, however, 
that the Minas and Meos arc connected and they are probably both representa¬ 
tives of the earlier non-Aryan inhabitants of the country. In Tod’s c ‘ Rajas¬ 
than ” it is stated that 4 Mewasa' is a name given to fastnesses in the Aravalli hills 
in which Minas, Mors, etc., make their retreat. 4 Pal ’ is, on the same authority, 
the term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain races ; its import is 
a defile or valley, fitted for cultivation and defence ; and 4 pal ’ is the term given 
to flic main sub-divisions of the Meos. Meos are often mentioned as Mina do os 
and by the older Muhammadan historians expeditions against their country 
Are spoken of as being against the Mewasa, the country of the Meos. These 


facts incline one to the belief that they are such of the aboriginal Mins popula¬ 


tion of the Aravalli hills as were converted to Muhammadanism. A story told 
of Daria Moo and his lady love Sisbad;vu s/veius to sM** that they formerly 
intermarried. In former times the Meos were noted for their turbulence and 
Jurim; the first centuries of Muhammadan rule at Delhi they were hunted down 
like wild beasts and massacred without mercy. The Umpcror ik'd ban when lie 
invaded Mewat is said to have put 100,000 of them to the sword. They gave 
much trouble to Lord Lake’s forces in the Marahta War of i>'03, while mi he 

Mutiny they and the Gujars were conspicuous for tln-ir readiness to fake advan¬ 
tage of disorder. Since their strongholds have been broken up and sinco they 
have come under settled rule they have improved considerably. 



The Meos arc divided into 12 large and 1 small clans called ‘pals ’ and 


The Meos are 


39 smaller divisions culled ‘gets -total 52. Jt 


Clans and Sub-divi i jus. ^ possible that apusUte Rajputs and bastard sons 



SjJ JLViXJ | . 

'pals’ and the Rajput stock from which descent is claimed are riven bcJou 


From the Jadu clan of Rajputs:— 
Dulofc. 

Damrot 

Nab 


Pumtlot. 

Chirklot. 
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From the Ton war clan :— 

Landa\vat. 

Batav/at. 

Kalesa* 

From the Kachwaha Ain : 
Dengal. 

From the Barguj&r cl u- 
Singal. 

From the Chauhan clan : — 
Pahat (Palakra). 


Larwal 

Balot. 




Tfce above are all exogamous divisions but Mens often marry or form connec¬ 
tions with women of other castes and the offspring are admitted into the caste, 


The Meos are now all Musalmans in name ; but their village deities are the 

same as those of Hindu zemindars. They keep, 
Characteristics. t0Q seve ral Hindu festivals. Thus the Hull is 

with them a seaon of rough play and is considered as important a festival as Hie 
Muharram and Id, etc. They likewise observe the Janam Ashtami, Dasekra, 
and Diivali. They often call themselves by Hindu names, with the exception 
of ‘ Earn and' Singh ’ is a frequent affix though not so common as * Khan.’ 


On the monthly conjunction of the sun and moon (amawas) they, in 
common with Hindu Aliirs, Gujars, etc, cease from labour; and when they make 
a well, the first U is jvsK * a chabutra to Bhairor.ji or IIu nemtn. 

However when plunder was to be obtained they have often shown little respect 
for Hindu shrines and temples and when the sanctity of a threatened place 
has been urged the retort has been “ Turn to Deo, Ham Moo;” you may be a 
Deo (god) but I am a Meo. 


As agriculturists Meos arc inferior to their Hindu neighbours. The point 
in which they chiefly fail is in working their wells for which they lack patience. 
Their women, who do not observe purdah, will, it is said, do more field work than 
the men ; indeed one often finds women at work in the crops when the men are 
lying down. Like the women of low Hindu castes they tattoo their bodies, 
a ] met ice disapproved of by Musalmans generally. Meos are usually poor and 
live badly ; they have no scruples about getting drunk when opportunity offers. 
The men wear the dhdi and kamri and not paijarms. Their dress is, ^ in fact, 
Hindu. The men often wear gold ornaments, hut the women are seldom or 
never allowed to have them. As a race they arc impulsive, short sighted, 
i usily led especially in the wrong direction, litigious, not hospitable for Mosul • 
muus, but ruinously extravagant cm certain occasions such as weddings and 
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funerals. Prosperity turns a Meo’s head, adversity makes him lose it, and as 
they themselves freely admit they are only good while kept well under. Their 
faculties are, however, sharper than those of any other tribe, except perhaps the 
Ahirs, and this makes them keen defenders of their own interests and quick 
to observe and resent any injustice. 

As soldiers they arc cheery and willing workers but it is sometimes difficult 
to find men fit for commissions. Their physique is excellent as they have 
strong thighs and broad chests. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Khanzadas. 

The mass of the population of Mewat arcMeos but they must not be con¬ 
founded with the Mewatti chiefs of the Persian 
Origin. historians wlxo were probably the representatives 

of the ancient Lords of Mewat. These Mewatis were called Khanzadas, a race 
which, though Musalman like the Meos, was, and is, socially far superior to the 
Meos, who have no love for them but who in times}>ast have united with them 
in the raids and insurrections for which Mewat was so famous, and wliich made 
it a thorn in the side of the Delhi emperors. 

Mewat is repeatedly mentioned by the bard Chand in the Pirthi Raj Rasa. 
Mahesh, Lord of Mewat (Mewatpati), is described as doing homage to Bisaldeo 
the Chauhan Rajput King of Ajmer in A. D. 764 and his descendant Manga! 
was conquered by the famous Pirthi Raj of Ajmer. Maugal and Pirthi Raj 
married sisters, who were daughters of the Chief of Bayana (Bharatpur State), 
whose fort was afterwards so celebrated in Mogul history. That these lords of 
Mewat were of the Jadu Rajput Clan, would appear from the fact that loc al 
tradition declares it, and from converted Jadus being called by the old Musal- 
mun historians ‘ Mewattis’; a term Chand applies to a Mewat Chief of the Lunar 
race of which the Jadu Maharaja of Karauli calls himself the head. In speak¬ 
ing of Hasan Khan, the Mewatti or Khanzada Chief who was the Emperor 
Babar’s great opponent, one Musalman historian stifles that his family had 
enjoyed regal power up to the time of Firoz Shah,when Bahadur Naliar flourish¬ 
ed, ' Tradition tells of old Jadu Chiefs of Tijara in the neighbourhood of which 
we first hear of the Khanzada family. Babar, however, says that Hasan Khan’s 
ancestors had governed Mewat in uninterrupted succession for nearly 200} cars, 
evidently dating the importance of the family from the time of Bahadur Nahar. 
It is therefore most probable that Bahadur Nahar was a member of a royal 
but fallen Jadu family, as the Khanzadas themselves relate and t hat he or his 
father became a Musalman to gratify the Emperor Firoz Shah and obtaiu power. 
What has been said above is based on the Persian histories, the most reliable 
sources of information. But the Khanzadas produoa family histories and 
genealogies of their own on which, however, much dependence cannot be placed, 
for they do not bear the test of comparison with the Persian histories. Accord • 
ing to those family traditions ono Adhatt Pal, fourth in descent from Taman Pal. 
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Jadu Chief of Bayana, established himself on the hills separating Tijara and 
Ferozepur (Gurgaon district), at a spot called Durala, of which the ruins are 
still to be seen. Thence he was driven to Sarehta, a few miles to the North 
in the same hills, where there are considerable remains, and his grandson Lakhan 
Pal became in the time of Firoz Shah a Musalman and established himself 
at Kotala. He held all MeWat and even districts beyond its limits. His sons 
and grandsons settled in the principal places, and it is said that 1,484 towns 
and villages were under their sway, in some of which tombs and ruins exist 
which are said to have belonged to them. 


The term Khanzada is probably derived from Khanazad, for it appears that 
Bahadur Naliar, the first of the race mentioned in the Persian histories, associat¬ 
ed himself with the turbulent slaves of Firoz Shah after the death of the latter, 
and being a pervert, would contemptuously receive the name of Khanazad 
(slave) from his brethren. The Khanzadas themselves indignantly repudiate this 
derivation and say the word is Klian Jadu (or Lord Jadu) and was intended to 
render still nobler the name of the princely Rajput race from which they came. 


Cliaracterist ics. 


They are better Musalmans than the Meos and observe Hindu festivals, 

and will not acknowledge that they pay any 
respect to Hindu shrines. Brahmans take part 
in their marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindu marriage ceremonies. 
Though generally as poor and ignorant as the Meos, they say their prayers and 
do not let their women work in the fields. They are not first rate agriculturists, 
the seclusion of their Women giving them a disadvantage beside most other 
castes. They seem to combine the apathy of the Rajput with the Meo’s 
litigiouBness and disregard of truth. In appearance and physique they are 
somewhat similar to Meos. They are keen on military service and enlist freely 
but not in very large numbers as they arc not numerous. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Other Musalmans. 

The only remaining enlistable Musalmans are Musalraan Rajputs and such 
Original Musalmans i.e., Pathans and Slieiklis, as reside in villages. r l ho 
population table, Appendix 1. shows a fairly large Musalman Rajput popula¬ 
tion in Bikaner State. Although they are of line physique and suitable for 
enlistment, practically none are to be found in the Army as military service is 
not popular with them. The same remark applies to the Musalman Rajputs of 
Jaisalmer. Such of this class as are enlisted, practically all come from Ahvar 
State. Their principal villages are Manka, Maiiulpur, Silgaon and Rasgan and 
as they are not numerous, few recruits are obtainable. They prefer service 
in the cavalry. Their characteristics are much the same as those of Hindu 
Rajputs and their principal * gots ’ are Chauhan and Jatu. 

Nearly all the Original Musalmans of Rajputana reside in towns and are 
not enlistable but in Jaipur State there are a few villages notably Bagar, 
Ishimpur and Gotra in Sliekhnwati, which are owned by Nagar Pathans. 1 hese 
men make very good soldiers and the majority of them prefer to enlist in the 
30th Lancers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

New Claeses tried during ihe Great War < 

No new classes were enlisted from Rajputana during the Great War but 
?n the adjacent districts of the Punjab, Bishnois and Aheris were enlisted and 
both these classes are numerous in Bikaner and Jodhpur. The latter in Rajpu- 
tana aro known as Naiks or Thoris. 

Tho Bishnois were originally a religious sect but they are said now not to 
admit converts and to have become a distinct 
Bishnois. caste. They were formerly Jabs and their name 

it, derived from the twenty nine (Bis-nau) articles of faith prescribed by their 
founder Jhambhnji aPonwar Rajput who was bom in the tillage of Pipasur in 
Marwar about the year 1461 A, D. lie died at the age of (id and was buried at 
the village of Makarn in Bilcauer not far from the sandhill named Samrathal 
on which he resided for many years. Jliambhaji led the life of an ascetic and 
many miracles aro attributed to him. The story regarding the origin of the sect 
of Bishnois is thatduring a year of severe famine a number of Juts arrived at 
the sandhill on which Jhambhaji had his abode. Jliambhaji said ho would 
provide them with food and keep them if they would bind themselves to follow 
his twenty-nine precepts. They consented and took the name of Bishmii. 
The twenty nine precepts are:—For thirty days after child birth and five 
days after menses a woman must not cook food. Baiho iu tho morning. 
Commit no adultery. Be content. Be abstemious and pure. Strain your 
drinking water. Be careful of your speech. Examine vour fuel in r ase uiiy 
living creature be burnt with it. Show pity to living creatures. Keep duty 
present to your miud as the teacher bade. Do not teal. Do not speak 
evil of others. Do not tell lies. Do not quarrel. Avoid opium, bhang 
aud blue clothing. Abstain from Bpirite a*d flesh. See that your goafs are 
kept alive (not sold to Musalmaus who will kill them for food). Do not 
castrate your bullocks. Keep a fast on the day before the new mvon. Do not 
cut greeil trees. Sacrifice with fire. Say prayer,. Meditate. FVrform wonlup 
and attain heuveu. Baptise your children if you would be wiled a true 
birilmoi, 
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They only marry among themselves, that is a Bishnoi will only marry a 
Bislmoi, and have the same class or exogamous groups as the Jats. Some of 
the clans are :— 


Ivaswan. 

Godara* 

Khileri. 

Dahukiya. 

Bola. 

Uahra, 

Gora. 

Punca, 

Jani. 

Kapasia. 

Banjnr. 

Ponwar. 

Blmdu. 

Loin. 

Khandak 

Blilar. 

Khor. 

Sahu. 

Thori. 

Janod. 


Both infant and adult marriage is practised. Widows arc allowed to remarry 
and may marry their deceased husband’s younger brother but are not obliged 
t .) do so. The husband gives the widow a new suit of clothes and white lac 
bracelets and takes her home on a Saturday night after dining at her 
parent’s house. 


Sir Denzil Ibbetson writes of them :— 

“ They abstain entirely from animal food, and have a particularly 
strong regard for animal life, refusing as a rule, to accompany a.shooting 
party ; they look upon tobacco as unclean in all its forms; they bury their 
dead at full length, usually at the threshold of the house itself or in the 
adjoining cattle shed or in a sitting posture like the Hindu Sanyasis; they 
shave off the choti or scalp lock ; and they usually clothe themselves in wool 
as being at all times pure. They are more particular about ceremonial 
purity than even the strictest Hindu ; and there is a saying that if a Bislmoi’s 
food is first on a string of twenty camels and a man of another caste touch the 
las I camel, the former will throw away his meal. In their marriage 
ceremonies they mingle Mahornedan with Hindu forms, verses of the Koran 
being read as well as passages of the Shaslras, and the phera or circumam- 
bulation of the fire bring apparently omitted. This intermixture is sfc’d 
to be due to the injunctions of one of the kings of Delhi to the founder of ( he 
»ecfc. M 


Wit h respect to their regard for animal life, they noi only will icot them¬ 
selves kill any living creature but they do their utmost to prevent others 
f/om doing so. Their villages are generally swarming with antelope, 
peacocks, pigeons and many birds which they will not let anv one shoot. 
T'u have a special class of pri< si s of their own community call 'd Thapans. 


Twice a year in Aftoj and Pkagan a festival which the Bishnoi* attend is 
hi M at the village of Makairi in Bikaner wh< re Jhambh *ji was buried. They 
m.d.e hi inf offering* l> i'cv , lil, sugar r i ghi on He* . undhill on w hi h 
bo lived for many years aid give pivsnnl .10 I he attendants of Hu> temple-. 
BJ.oulJ ;*,uy hav . killed an animal or Imve allowed an animal t,o be killed 
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when he might have prevented it-, or sold a cow or goat to a Jlusulman, he is 
fined and the fine is handed over for the purposes of t he temple. 

Ahcris. _The Aheris, a vagrant tribe, present some points of interest. 

They are also called Naiks or Thoris, t he former of which is an honorific term 
and the latter somewhat contemptuous. Aheris are divided into numerous 
(jots with Rajput names, some of which are given below with the tracts 
whence (lie gets are said to have come; Bbattia from Jaisalnwr, Rat hors 
front Jodhpur and Bikaner ; Kaohwahas from Jaipur, etc. The Aheris 
claim Rajput origin and say that they have sunk socially, hence their Rajput 
names. The traditional account of the Aheris is as follows Damba and 
Jlianda, Rathor Rajputs, were servants of Pabu, another Rathor, who was a 
worker of miracles. One day Damba was sent by Pabu to graze a camel. 
Damba who was blessed with a large appetite slow and ate the came) but 
subsequently brought him to life again. Pabu then out-casted Damba and 
Jhanda. and made them Aheris (huntsmen) with Naik as an honorific title. 
The Aheris worship Pabu, Damba and Jhanda as dcolas. Their cenotaphs 
are at Kioli Kabra in Jodhpur, whither Aheris make pilgrimages Aheris 
marry only in their own tribe and marriage within the usual four yots is 
avoided they permit widow '' cultivate land as tenants 
and are' often village chowkidars. They make baskets and the chvji for 
winnowing, and tRej Scotch Wool (rui pin t). Their Brahmans are of 

the QhamMt ' claim to he Rajput® is doubtful wre 

probably menials attached to various Rajput tribes whose names they have 

assumed. 
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CHAPTER 15. 

Recruiting. 

When n unit is in need of recruits a selected recruiting party should i»e 

sent to Ajmer to report to the Recruiting 
: Method of Recruiting. Officer for orders. Beforo leaving the unit 

the party should he thoroughly conversant with the orders laid down in 
“ Recruiting Regulations.” The men of the party should be inhabitants 
of the locality whence it is wished to obtain recruits. A good proportion of 
recruits to recruiters required is, exclusive of the party commander, one to 
two and no one party should be stronger than 10 men. It is most important 
that the party commander should be an energetic man of good standing and 
if an Indian officor can bo sont, so much the bet tor. There hits in the pan 
been a tendency, on account of the rise in prices, for recruiters to remain in 
their own villages and seldom move far from them. Tint reason tor tlii.-i 
was that whon with their units they drew free rations in hind, whereas while 
on recruiting duty they only drew an allowance of four annas a day whit h 
meant that they wore out of pocket as regards their food- unless thoy 
livod at their own homos. The allowance is now (1921)6 annas a day and 
men should be able to afford to move about freely from village to ullage. 

On reporting at the Recruiting Office, the party will be given their oidcrs 
and a date and place for their first inspection. At this inspection each 
recruiter will be present with his recruits. Recruiters should bo warned 
that if they bring in recruits who are not up to standard for their own units, 
they will receive nothing for subsistence, etc. 

r- When only a few recruits are required these can sometimes bo obtained 
by men on leave and furlough who should take their recruits to the Recruiting 
Officer just before the expiry of their leave or furlough aud show him the 
necessary authority from their Commanding Officer. In a similar way, 
recruits can be obtained through the agency of pensioners and discharged 
men The great majority of pensioners in Kajputana are paid half yearly 
by Political Officers and if the dates, on which pensioners arc to be paid, are 

uMtohod, touch con bo lept up !*•*•*» I» nil. to 
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Whichever of these methods is adopted for obtaining recruits, it should 
always be impressed on all concerned that it is better to obtain a few recruits 
of a really good stamp than a larger number who barely reach the minimum 
physical standard. 


The following table shows in a concise form the best localities in which 
Suitable Localities. recruits of various castes are to be found.— 


Caste, 


State or District, 


Locality, i.e., 


Toll si I or important town or 
village, etc. 


Rajput* 


Jodhpur .« 


Nagaur, Didwana, Morla, Parbatsar, 

Sambhar, Shergarh, Phalodi. 


Jaipur . • 


Jhnnjhunu, Khetri, Sikar, Nimka, 
Thana, Kotputli, Biarat, Palau, 
Losal, Nawalgarh. 



Bikaner 

• • 

• 

Alwar .« 

♦ • 


Dholpur 

• • 


Karauli . • 

* • 

Woatrm Jatfl 

Jodhpur 

• • 


Jaipur .« 

• • 


Bikaner 

• « 


Alwar . * 

• « 

“Eastern Juts • • 

BharatpUr 

• • 

Gujars • • • • 

Jaipur . * 

0 • 


Alwar . • 

% • 


Bharatpur 

• • 


Kiuuuli . • 

# * 


Oholpur .. 

•• 


Bundi •• 

• . 


Bikaner, Sujangarh, Snrpura, Ratan- 
garb, Bidaear. 

Bahror, Nimrana, Mandhan, Bansur. 
Bari, Rajakhora, 

Mach il pur. 

Didwana, Nagaur. 

Jhunjhurin, Chiraws, Snrajgarh, Nawab 

garh, Sikar. 

Rnjgarh, Bahivdcra, Nohar. 

Baliror, Nimrana, Kishongarh. 

Bharat pur, Dig, Nndbai, Rupbaa, Uchaiu, 

llclttk. 

Nim-ka-thana, Kotputli, Khetri, Hill- 
daun, Baswa, Todu Bhim. 

Bansur, Baliror, Kishongarh, Monda* 
war. 

Bay an a, Wair, Nad bat 

Karouli, Maobilpur. 

Dholpur, Pari. 

J).Iliudoli. Dcoli. 


Bundt 
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Caato. 

State or District. 

Locality, i.e Telisil or important town 
or village, etc 

Ahirs 

Alwar 

Tapukra, Bahror, Niinrana. 


Jaipur ,, 

Kot-kasim. 

Minas, Padiyar .. 

Bundi 

Bci, HinduLi, Deoli. 


Kotah 



Mewar .. 

Jahazpur. 


Jaipur .. 

Rajmahal 


Tonk 


Minas, Ujla 

Alwar 

Bausur. 


Jaipur 

Kolpulli, Aml>er, Patau, Kira-ka-tliana, 

Mers and Merats .. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Beawar, Jewaja, Todgarh, Bhim, 

Diwair. 


Jodhpur .. 

Jaitarnn, Sojat, Raipur. 


Mewar . • 

Bcdnor. 

Mu sal man Rajputs .. 

Alwar 

Mandawar, Katumbar, Ajeraka. 

Iiaimkhanis 

Jaipur •• 

Chirav. a, Jhnnjlumu, Sikar, Fatehpur, 
Singhana, Bissau. 


Jodhpur .. 

Didwana, Kurhamnn. 


Bikaner .. • .. 

Churu, Depalsar, Sujangarh. 

Khnnzadaa 

Alwar 

Tijara, Bahadurpur, Slmbabad. 

Meos * # 

Alwar . ♦ .. 

Tijara, Shahabad, Tapukra Kliairlhal, 
Ramgurh. 

1 

Bharatpur 

Sikri, Nagor, Pahari, Kama. 


As explained in Chapter I the rainfall in Kajputana is very vicarious and 

^ for this reason a good month for recruiting 

Best Season*. . , , , ^ 

in one year may not be so another year. 

■As a general rule, however, the best months are January, Februan, March 

June, July and August. Iu Bharatpur, however, where tho rainfall to bo 

expected is not so variable as elsewhere, it is os well to armd sending out 

parties in July and August as the country is liable to bo flooded and nu n 

apt to get malaria. 
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General Remarks. 


The following points may be of interest 
and assistance to Commanding Officers : —• 


1. Recruiting for the Indian Army in the States of Rajpntana is only 
permitted by the good will of the Ruling Princes and therefore 
all recruiters should be carefully warned about the necessity of 
preserving amicable relations with local minor State officials, 
lumberdars of villages, thanadars, etc. 


2. Although it is not desirable to send British officers out on recruiting 
duty, it is of incalculable benefit to officers themselves to spend 
portions of their leave making short tours in the country. If 
previous application is made to the Political Officer concerned, 
giving details as to dates and places, as a rule no difficulty is 
experienced in getting the necessary permission. 


3. When Minas are recruited in Jaipur State, recruiters should be 

instructed to take Mina recruits to the nearest thanadar. ihe 
reason for this is that Minas in Jaipur are all registered and have 
to attend periodical roll calls. If a Mina is absent without 
permission, his security is held responsible and gets punished. 

4 . The possession of good maps by regimental offices facilitates 

the selection for recruiting duty of men with homes in the same 
locality. Maps should always be referred to as regards the 
spelling of villages, etc. Most units have probably experienced 
a difficulty in corresponding with discharged men or the heirs 
of deceased men. This can be obviated by reference to 


maps* 
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APPENDIX I. 


Distribution of the Fighting Classes of Rajputana showing the principal States 
or districts where they predominate . Figures are for male population . 


StRtO 

or 

District. 

3 

a 

I 

Jats. 

e 

3 

"3 

o 

Ahirs. 

I 

« 

c: 

3 

Mcrs. 

S| 

c 5. 
cTc? 

5^ 

2 

Kaimkhanis. 

3 

73 

c- 

M 

0 

2 

9 

Ahvar •. 

13,711 

18,699 

24,982 

36,022 

20,780 

... 

2,501 

,, 

3,975 

Bamwara •. 

.. 

• • 

.. 


. .. 

... 

... 

.. 

.. 

Bharaatpuf 

.. 

40,105 

23,897 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

.. 


Bikaner 

31,035 

83,701 

.. 

... 

.. 

... 

18,366 

3,429 


Bundi 

.. 

.. 

13,109 


10,054 

... 

• • • 

.. 

.. 

Dholpur 

15,192 

.. 

11,722 


.. 

... 


.. 

.. 

Dungnrpur 

.. 

.. 

.. 


.. 

... 



.. 

Jaipur 

67,754 

153,402 

101,915 

37,428 

133,410 

... 

... 

7,022 


JalKulmor 

12,577 

1 •• 

.. 



... 

6,020 

.. 


Jhnlawar 

,. 

., 

.. 

... 

.. 

,.. 


.. 

,, 

Karaull 

3,482 

. . 

8,688 


10,803 

... 

... 



Kiahcngarh 

2,490 

8,248 

.« 

... 

.. 

... 


.. 


Kotah 

7,910 

.. 

20,744 


30,055 

«.. 

•.. 

, . 


Ku^Ualgarli 

.. 

4 • 

.. 


.. 

... 


.. 


Liiw a •. 

• • 

. . 

.. 


.. 

... 



., 

Jodhpur 

109,401 

138,227 

11,778 

... 

9,529 

7,687 


3,299 

“ 

T* Jaipur 

67.895 

36,294 

30,958 

» • t 

14,011 * 

2,802 

. .. 

.. 

.. 

Purtabgarh 

•• 

•• 

•• 

... 

'* ■ 

... 

... 

•• 

•• 

Simla pura 

•• 

•• 

.. 

... 


... 

... 


.. 

SI rojil 

7.942 

.. 

.. 

• « « 

3.164 

... 

■ .a 

.. 

.. 

Tonk .. 

6,289 

6,051 

7,930 


8,015 

... 

... 

.. 


Ajraor-Merv.ara 

8,090 

16.S50 

18,000 


•• 

37,870 

... 

- 

•* 


i 

« 

& 

39,704 

-’5,578 


0,051 


irs5 
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